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ESSAY ON DEFAMATION, 


The vile defamer’s pois’nous breath 

Diffuses pestilence and death ; 

Assuming friendship’s sacred guise, 

His mouth’s the vehicle of lies ; 

An enemy to all that’s good, 

Destruction is his proper food. 

Abednego. 
What king so strong, 
*Can tie the gall up in the slanderous tongue! 
Shakspeare. 

Amone the various vices which de- 
form human nature, and derogate from 
the happiness of the species, perhaps 
there is none more extensive in its 
range, and pestiferous in its influence, 
than Defamation. It respects neither 
age, nor sex, nor character, nor condi- 
tion, but blows its poisonous breath 
upon all, and generally most copiously 
upon those who are celebrated either 
for wisdom or virtue. 

By defamation I do not mean a sim- 
ple relation of the truth, however that 
truth may operate to the injury or dis- 
honour of any individual ; for the pub- 
licity of facts, however painful to the 
delinquent, is ofien salutary, at once 
correcting the offender, and exhibiting 
a beacon for the admonition of others. 
Any pain experienced by such publi- 
city, must be considered as the neces- 
sary result of folly and wickedness,— 
as confirmatory of those scriptures 
which teach that the way of transgres- 
sors is hard,—and as the natural pro- 
moter and guardian of virtue. But 
although truth is not defamation, how- 
ever it may affect the reputation or 
circumstances of the guilty, yet pru- 
dence, and especially Christian charity, 
will in many cases conceal and not 
publish the infamy of others ; and more 
especially if such infamy be a devia- 
tion from general character ; or if they 
have repented of their evil, and have 
es evidence that they have done so 

a change of conduct; or if publi- 
city would produce no good effect on 
themselves or others ; and farther, if 
such publicity would entail infamy 
upon such as had no participation in 
their crime, and thus involve the inno- 
cent and the guilty in one common 

No. 13.—Vot. II. 





ruin: in all such cases, tho’ publicity 
would not be defamation, it would un- 
at yer mnt be a total departure from 
that charity which covereth a multituce 
of sins. 

What then is defamation? It is in- 
tentional misrepresentation, for the pur- 
pose of detracting from the rgputation 
of any one.* 1 have said intentional 
misrepresentation, because a person 
the most benevolent, and the most hos- 
tile to any thing defamatory, may give 
circulation to a misrepresented fact, 
not knowing or supposing it to be 
such. The authority from whom he 
received it, might be such as to pre- 
clude the suspicion of inaccuracy ; 
and the motive which actuated him in 
its repetition, might be the most vir- 
tuous and commendable. it might 
possibly be to shew the inexperienced 
the dangers to which the imprudent 
are exposed, from the adoption of cer- 
tain principles, the formation of cer- 
tain habits, or an association with 
persons of bad or doubtful character ; 
or it might be to throw a little light 
into the picture, by shewing that the 
disgraceful fact possibly arose from 
peculiar circumstances, that it was 
the result of unexpected and violent 
temptation, that the fact is a solitar 
one, and that no one can condemn it 
with greater severity than that with 
which he condemns it himself, and that 
although in his character there is much 
to blame, yet there is.also much to ad- 
mire, and that therefore he ought not 
to be avoided as a pestilence, or exe- 
crated as a demon, but pitied, and, if 
sere restored as a fallen brother. 

efamatory reports circulated by per- 
sons actuated by such motives, and 
accompanied by such palliatives, lose 
much of their malignity ; the poison is 
not only diluted, and thus weakened, 





* The reader will perceive that I have not 
adopted the definition given of this term by 
lawyers. According to them, any offensive truth 
is defamation; hence the maxim—the er 


the truth, the greater the libel. As a check on 
the malignant, perhaps such a defivition may 
be = to the good order of society, 
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but it is diluted with charity, which of 
all antidotes is the most effectual. . 

Defamation is intentional misrepre- 
sentation, for the po of lowering 
the reputation of another. The me- 
thods of persons who deal much in this 
article, are many and diversified, but 
all injurious in their operation, and 
alike hostile to the golden rule of our 
Lord—As ye would that others should 
do to you, do ye even so to them. 

One of the grossest species of defa- 
mation, is that which has no truth for 
its foundation, but consists entirely in 
falsehood, such as that when A was at 
Z, he was guilty of some act of gross 
immorality ; whereas Z was never vi- 
sited by A, and at the time referred to 
Awas in the bosom of his own family : 
or that A overreached B in a certain 
secular transaction ; whereas between 
A and B there never had been any 
transaction, or, communication on any 
subject, either directly or indirectly: 
or that A had written a_ political 
pamphlet, full of treason ; although A 
had never written a line on politics in 
his life. This species of defamation 
frequently does temporary, though it 
is too gross to do lasting mischief; for 
there being no semblance of truth, the 
lie is transparent, and the defamed, 
like Abednego, comes forth unhurt 
from the furnace into which he had 
been thrown, whilst he who threw him 
in is consumed to ashes. Such defa- 
mation generally indicates a high de- 
gree of malignity, combined with a 
small portion of genius. 

But that species of defamation which 
is most prevalent, and which operates 
most injuriously, is that which has 
some truth for its basis, but to which 
something is added, or from which 
something is taken away, or some cir- 
cumstances are altered or omitted, the 
omission or alteration of which occa- 
sions an impression to be made di- 
rectly the reverse of that which other- 
wise would have been produced. To 
illustrate these different modes of de- 
famation by apposite examples, will, 
while it furnishes entertainment, pro- 
bably produce a deeper impression 
than would be produced by a series of 

ments.— 

o illustrate defamation by addition, 
take the following examples. The 
late Rev. Charles Wesley, in the year 
1749, visited Ireland, and preached in 
several places of that part of the em- 


pire, and among the rest, in the city of 





Cork. In that city multitudes attend- 
ed his ministry, and the false peace of 
many was disturbed. The conse- 
quence was, that the populace zea- 
lously attacked him and his friends. 
A prosecution of the persecutors was 
instituted ; but the Grand Jury refused 
to find a bill, though there were 28 
depositions to the facts. Nor was 
this all, for they actually made the fol- 
lowing extraordinary presentment :— 
“* We find and present Charles Wesley, 
to be a person of ill fame, a vagabond, 
and common disturber of his Majesty's 
peace, and we pray that he may be trans- 
ported.” Now, in this very curious 
document, there is some truth. It is 
not true that he was a person of ill 
fame, for his moral character was un- 
impeachable ; neither is it true that he 
was a vagabond, for he was a respect- 
able clergyman, and honourably main- 
tained ; but it is true that he was a 
disturber, and a common disturber, if 
not of his Majesty's peace, at least of 
the peace of many of his Majesty’s 
wicked subjects. He disturbed the 
peace of many who had been saying 
“peace, peace,” where there was no 
peace. ike St. Paul, he occasioned 
many a tumult, and, like him, though 
never interfering in politics, he conti- 
nually aimed at turning the world up- 
side down. 

The case of John Bunyan furnishes 
another example. He was imprisoned 
twelve years and six months for preach- 
ing the gospel, and the bill of indict- 
ment against him ran thus :—‘“ John 
Bunyan hath devilishly and_perni- 
ciously abstained from coming to 
church to hear divine service, and is a 
common upholder of several unlawful 
conventicles, to the distraction of the 
good subjects in this kingdom, con- 
trary to the laws of our Sovereign 
Lord the King.” Here also is some 
truth, to which is added much false- 
hood. It is true that John Bunyan 
did not go to church; but it is not true 
that he devilishly and perniciously ab- 
stained from going: it is true that he 
attended meetings, which a persecut- 
ing Act of Parliament designated un- 
lawful conventicles, because he thought 
it better to obey God than man ; but 
it is not true that this was to the dis- 
traction of the good subjects in this king- 
dom. The good subjects could not fail 
to rejoice in John’s efforts to make his 
fellow subjects good men. If there 
was distraction any where, it was 
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among bad subjects, who could not 
bear that their deeds should be re- 
proved, 

Nothing is more common than for 
defamers, in reporting what they have 
heard, to make such additions as 
make a false and injurious impression. 
For example, Philander one day in 
the course of conversation stated the 
following facts:—Once, he observed, 
in coming from Brighton to London, 
on the outside of a stage-coach, it 
being at the time of Epsom races, he 
saw the race ground covered with 
people :—once he attended the meet- 
ing of the Naval and Military Bible 
Society, in the Concert Room of the 
Haymarket Theatre ;—and once, as he 
was passing through one of the parks 
in the evening, he was rudely accosted 
by an unhappy woman, to whom he 
spoke seriously, which brought her to 
tears ; to whom he gave a trifle to sup- 
port her that night; and promised, 
on her coming to his house the fol- 
lowing day, to put her into a way 
by which she might virtuously procure 
a maintenance. Calumnia happened 
to be present. Away she hastened 
to the house of a receiver of scandal, 
and after some grave looks and deep 
sighs, and much apparent reluctance 
to communicate any thing injurious 
to the reputation of any one, for, 
GOOD CREATURE! she hated to speak 
evil of any body, and especially of 
Philander, she at length disburden- 
ed her mind by saying, “ What I am 
going to communicate will, I suppose, 
almost stagger your faith. I wish that 
I could not believe it, but I am sorry 
to say, I had it from an authority I 
cannot question,—from no other than 
himself. I have just left Philander at 
the house of Mr. , where, not- 
withstanding the religious profession 
he makes, he has openly avowed that 
he is in the regular habit of attending 
the Haymarket Theatre, and of going 
to Epsom Races, and that he frequentl: 
walks with bad women, and actually 
has one in keeping. But all this, my 
dear friend, I confide to you under 
the seal of secrecy.” Whereas the 
truth is, Philander never attends either 
plays or horse-races, but is decidedly 
hostile to both; and as for unhappy 
women, he pities and prays for them, 
and could he redeem them from pros- 
titution and misery, he would. 

But Calumnia does not only injure 
the reputation of her neighbours, by 
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making them say more than they ever 
uttered, but frequently by making 


them say much /ess, She reports only 
a part of what is spoken, and thus 
makes an injurious impression ; where- 
as, were she to give what s and 
what follows, the impression would be 
directly the reverse. Gaius one day 
affirmed, that without Divine mercy 
every human being must perish for 
ever. Calumnia, omitting the words 
“divine mercy,” reported that Gaius 
had affirmed that every human being 
must perish. Demetrius, when shew- 
ing the importance of the scriptures, 
solemnly affirmed, that without a di- 
vine revelation, we can neither know 
God, nor the way to heaven. Calumnia, 
omitting the words “‘ without,a di- 
vine revelation,” reported Demetrius 
to have said, that no man can either 
know God, or the way to heaven. Be- 
nevolus, when the subject of mendicity 
was a topic of conversation, gave it 
as his opinion, that mendicity is a 
great evil; that many beggars are 
gross impostors ; and therefore, added 
he, I never gave, and I am determined 
I never will give, a single penny to 
any poor person, without first endea- 
vouring to make myself acquainted 
with his circumstances. Calumnia im- 
mediately reported that Benevolus was 
a cruel unfeeling wretch, for she had 
heard him say that he never gave, and 
that he never would give, a single 
penny to any poor person. 

Penelope, one morning about to go 
a journey, called upon a friend of 
Calumnia, who was exceedingly press- 
ing for her to take a glass of noyeau. 
Penelope refused, saying she was not 
accustomed to take any thing of the 
kind in the morning. But, my dear, 
said Calumnia’s friend, you have a 
great way to go, and I am sure it will 
do you good; now do suffer me to 
pour you out a little. Penelope relue- 
tantly consented. She drank her noy- 
eau, and departed. She had not been 
long gone before Calumnia and her 
friend met, when the friend of Calum- 
nia whispered, that she feared Pene 
was a lover of the bottle, for that she 
had been with her that morning, and 
had asked her for a glass of noyeau. 
Calumnia secretly propagates the re- 
port, aud the modest and amiable 
Penelope, where she is not intimately 
known, is secretly suspected of drunk- 
enness. 


The talents of Calumnia are exceed- 
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ingly versatile. She can even quote 
exactly the same words, and in the 
very order in which they were spoken, 
and produce an effect directly op- 
posite to that which was produced 
by their original delivery. This she 
does at one time, by stating that to 
have been seriously spoken, which was 


* spoken tronically; and at another, by 


quoting as ironical that which was se- 
rious. Sometimes by ascribing erro- 
neous Opinions to a man for offering 
arguments in their defence, when it 
was impossible but she should know 
that he held no such opinions, but 
that his arguments were intended to 
humble some conceited Zyro, who 
poured contempt upon all who held 
opinions contrary to his own. Pole- 
micus, one day hearing Tyro very dog- 
matically decide on a theological ques- 
tion, which has divided the learned 
and pious in every age, took the oppo- 
site side, and puzzled and silenced 
him. Calumnia was present, and soon 
it was reported that Polemicus had 
departed from the faith, and had be- 
come the zealous defender and propa- 
gator of error. At other times she 
quotes correctly, but by an emphasis 
upon a particular word, or by a parti- 
cular intonation of the voice, or a wink 
of the eye, or a nod, or a shake of the 
head, she entirely changes the mean- 
ing. of the sentence, and the unsus- 
pecting speaker is made the author of 
sentiments alike abhorrent to his feel- 
ings and his principles. She also 
deals much in hints, in inuendos, and in 
broken seatences, such as— Well! I 
could say something, but I forbear :— 
Who would have thought it!—But 
one should not expect perfection :—I 
am very sorry, but I don’t like to speak 
evil of any one.’ Thus the work of 
defamation is carried on, and thus 
she tarnishes the reputation of persons 
of the highest intrinsic excellence. 
The mischiefs arising from defama- 
tion are incalculable. It has been the 
precursor of every religious persecu- 
tion. Good men have never been per- 
secuted as good men, but have first 
been vilified as bad, and then perse- 
cuted; they have been clothed in the 
skins of wild beasts, and then hunted 
todeath. By defamation, the infernal 
traffic in human flesh, the Slave Trade, 
was, by the advocates of that trade, 
for a series of years, defended, By 
defamation the peace of individuals 
has been destroyed, the harmony of 








families annihilated, and the social 
circle dissolved. Her breath is poi- 
son, in which nothing can vegetate but 
suspicion, and jealousy, and malig- 
nity, and envy, and malice, and all un- 
charitableness. 

Any one who should discover an 
eflectual specific for the extermina- 
tion of so dreadful an evil, would rank 
among the first benefactors of man- 
kind, and stand entitled to a parlia- 
mentary reward, as much greater than 
that bestowed upon Dr. Jenner, for 
the discovery of vaccination, as the 
extermination of a moral is more im- 
portant to the interests of society 
than that of a bodily disease. Moral 
remedies have long been tried, but in 
ten thousand cases in vain. [I there- 
fore beg leave to suggest two plans to 
the consideration of the public, and 
especially to the consideration of par- 
liament, which, if generally adopted, 
might do much towards curing the 
evil; and should the evil, though net 
entirely cured, be considerably dimi- 
nished or ameliorated, I hope that par- 
liament, in its wisdom, will not fail to 
give Abednego a niche by the side of 
Dr. Jenner, and confer on him a grant 
of, at least ten thousand a year, to be 
transmitted to his posterity to the 
fourth generation. 

I propose, first, that all incorrigible 
Defamers be immediately separated 
from the other parts of society, and 
placed in remote situations, where 
they shall not have any opportunity of 
seeing ‘or hearing any thing of their 
neighbours, and where their neigh- 
bours shall hear nothing of them. The 
situations I would recommend are the 
tops of high hills, on which mud huts 
might be built. Snowden, and the 
Wrekin, and Malvern, and Cheviot, 
and the Grampian, would form admir- 
able establishments! And, to prevent 
all verbal intercourse, I further pro- 
pose, that their provisions shall be re- 
gularly sent to them in a cart, driven 
by a man both deaf and dumb. By 
this means, defamation will be re- 
moved from the abodes of the peace- 
ful, and be concentrated on these dif- 
fent elevations, where 

“ Tumult, and Confusion, all embroil’d, 

And Discord, with a thousand different mouths,” 
shall furnish some portion of their pu- 
nishment. 

For such Defamers as are not yet 
considered incorrigible, I propose, se- 
condly, that all persons detected in ca- 
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lumny, shall, for the first offence, be 
fined five shillings ; for the second, ten 
shillings ; for the third, one pound ; for 
tafe. ten pounds, and be com- 
pelled to go to church or chapel four 
successive Sundays, crowned with a 
paper cap, covered with painted figures 
of tongues, with dark spots at their 
end, to indicate the poisoned state of 
that member ; for the fifth, fifty pounds, 
and to wear by way of ornament a 
large brass ring in the nose; and for 
the sixth offence, to be proclaimed in- 
corrigible, and marched off to their 
cousins on the mountains. 

But should both these plans be re- 
jected, I have yet another to propose, 
with which I shall conclude this Essay. 
It is contained in an epistle addressed 
to Calumnia by Zechariah *****, 

Neighbour Calumnia, 

I call thee neighbour, because to call 
thee friend would be a perversion and 
a prostitution of that sacred word. 
Thou art morally incapable of friend- 
ship, for thou art a compound of envy, 
and deceit, and malice. Devoid of 
excellence thyself, thou canst not bear 
excellence in others, and therefore 
thou maliciously endeavourest, by vile 
misrepresentation, to reduce others to 
thy own inglorious level. The ali- 
ment on which thou feedest, are the 
tears, and sighs, and groans, of those 
victims who are daily immolated on 
thine altar. 

To attempt to mend thee would, I 
fear, be fruitless, for thou seemest 
hardened in thy sin, and therefore in- 
corrigible. What renders thy case 
more hupeless is, that thou art a pro- 
fessor of Christianity, which teaches 
thee to love thy neighbour as thyself. 
But between thy practice, and the 
doctrines, and precepts, and example, 
of Him whom thou pretendest to serve, 
there is not one point of resemblance ; 
and yet thou thinkest thyself a Chris- 
tian. Alas! thou art no more a Chris- 
tian than the accuser of the brethren is 
a Christian. Neighbour Calumnia, let 
me deal faithfully with thee. Thou 
art an offence to thy Creator, the curse 
of thy species, the sport of devils, the 
execration of the church, and the 
scum and scorn of the world. 

I have so little hope of thy amend- 
ment, that I do not waste exhortation 
upon thee, but conclude by informing 
thee, that itis in my contemplation to 
propose to friend Vansittart a tax on 
Calumny, which, so long as thou livest, 





cannot fail to be productive; and thus 
shall thy vice, which hitherto has 
done nothing but evil, contribute to 
help the finances of the nation. 

Sincerely praying that this tax may 
take place, or that thy tongue may be 
blistered, and the organs of thy speech 
paralyzed, until the law of kindness 
written on thy heart, , 

I remain, neighbour Calumnia, 

Thy faithful reprover, 
Zechariah *****, 


Dee. 15, 1819. ABEDNEGO. 


i i ae 
THE WISDOM OF GOD IN THE FORMA- 
TION OF MAN, 
[Concluded from col. 18.] 

Having formed such a being, we 
should begin to wish that we had pro- 
vided for its continuance ; for we shall 
perceive that its operations are at- 
tended with a waste of its component 
parts. How then shall we provide for 
its continuance ? 

Shall we make it attract particles of 
the same nature with itself, as mine- 
rals are supposed to increase? 

This could not be done, unless the 
body were one mass of the same na- 
ture throughout: and sueh a body 
would be totally unfit for motion or 
sensation. 

Shall we let. it suck its nourishment 
by tubes fixed into the earth, as vege- 
tables do? Such a structure will not 
allow the animal to seek pleasure and 
to avoid pain; and it would be the 
height of cruelty to place a sensible 
being in such a situation. .He would 
be in the same unhappy state as r 
Polydorus, whose suflerings we soe 
all of us shuddered at. 

We must have something different 
from these. We will place a bag 
(which we will form chiefly of cellular 
substance, with some muscular fibres 
and some nerves) in the inside of the 
body, which shall have the power of 
reducing various substances sent intoit, 
into a fluid of the same nature, which 
shall be fit, with some little further pre- 
paration, for the support of the body. 
We will call this bag, the stomach. 

We will provide this bag with some 
tubular appendages of the same mate- 
rials with itself, which we will call in- 
testines. From these intestines num- 
berless little vessels shall arise, which 
shall suck up the nourishing fluid: but 
where shall they carry it? 

Why, we will have near the middle 
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of the body a roundish hollow muscle : 
we will it = heart. A ae 
ipes passing from it, which shall di- 
Fide i into smaller ones, and go to every 
part of the body. The little vessels 
rising from the intestines, which we 
will call lacteals, shall bring the nutri- 
tive matter, and pour it into the heart. 
The heart shall contract, and send it 
through the pipes, to every part of the 
body. But before this can take place, 
some previous process is required. 
The blood received from the stomach 
must first through the lungs, for 
which will be soon explained. 
But let us go on as we were going, and 
our ideas will speedily become cor- 
rect. 

Some of the matter sent by the 
heart through the pipes, shall remain 
in every part of the body, and take on 
itself the nature and disposition of the 
part to which it is applied. 

But as we have not used the whole 
of what came from the heart, we must 

vide means of returning; it and 
this we will do by another set of pipes 
which we will call veins, and which 
shall arise from every part of the body, 
shall unite into one or two large ones, 
and carry back the blood to the heart. 
Now, parts of our body are constantly 
becoming effete and uscless where 
they are, but if we can carry them into 
our circulating fluid, and modify them 
a little, they will perhaps again serve 
some purpose ; and moreover, we will 
have an apparatus for carrying such 
as are absolutely useless out of the cir- 
culation, and out of the body altoge- 
ther. 

To bring these parts into the circu- 
lation, we must have another set of 
vessels distinct from the veins, which 
we will call absorbents. They shall take 
up particles of the body, and carry 
them towards the heart. They shall 
be of the same nature with the lacteal 
vessels, which rise from the intestines, 
and indeed shail be joined with them 
as they go towards the heart. ' 

We have then but one set of vessels 
going from the heart, the arteries, 
and two going towards it, the veins, 
and-the absorbents, among which lat- 
ter the lacteals are reckoned. But we 
need not have separate entrances in 
the heart for the veins and absorb- 
ents; the absorbents shall pour their 
liquid into a vein pear the heart. . 

We have now then brought our 
blood to the heart from every part of 





the body, where it has received a 
fresh supply from the stomach; but 
the old blood is altered in some of its 
properties, and is utterly unfit for the 
purposes of life, until it has undergone 
the action of the air. 

How shall we contrive this,—we 
find that our single heart is insuffi- 
cient. We must have as it were two 
hearts :—one shall receive the blood in 
the state just mentioned, and send it 
into an apparatus where the air may 
effeet the necessary change in it—the 
lungs. The other heart shall receive 
the prepared blood from the lungs, 
and send it for the purpose of nou- 
rishment to every part of the body. 

The first heart, we have said, shall 
receive the blood from every part of 
the body with the fluid of the absorb- 
ents, and send it into an apparatus 
for giving it air. This apparatus shall 
be called the lungs. They shall be 
bellows, and shall be: formed of a 
number of vesicles, membranous blad- 
ders, which shall admit the air, and on 
which the blood-vessels shall be spread, 
so that the air shall come in contact, or 
nearly so, with the sides of the vessels ; 
which will be found sufficient to pro- 
duce the necessary change in it. 

When this change has been effected, 
veins shall receive the now perfect 
blood from all the small arteries of the 
lungs, and carry it to the second heart, 
which contracting, shall send it anew 
to every part of the body. 

This is one circulation. This is the 
discovery of the immortal Harvey: 
after philosophers for many ages had 
been contented with absurd theories of 
the motion of the blood, supposing it 
like the flux and reflux of the tide, and 
so forth. Though we have formed two 
hearts to simplify the circulation, yet 
we will join them together, as their 
motions may go on at the same time: 
we will call the whole, the heart of the 
animal; and the two hearts, the two 
sides of the heart. 

Let us impress it on our memories, 
that one side of the heart receiges the 
prepared blood from the lungs,~and 
sends it to nourish the body ; and the 
other side receives the blood from all 
parts of the body, and sends it to the 
lungs to be again prepared. 

Such are the general and easy no- 
tions which a person who would gain 
a knowledge of Physiology and Ana- 
tomy should first fix in his mind. 

A frame of bone, to give figure, 
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ngth, and points of attachment, 
and action for the moving powers, 
hollow, and full of oil, where such a 
structure is admissible; its parts 
moveable by means of joints, which 
are two ends of bone tipped by carti- 
lage, joined by ligament, and besmear- 
ed with synovia, which synovia is se- 
creted, and prevented from escaping 
by a membranous bag fixed around 
the ends of the bones. To move these 
bones, ropes called tendons are attach- 
ed to them; and to these ropes mus- 
cular fibres are fixed, which shortening 
themselves, draw the most moveable 
towards the least moveable piece of 
the frame; the muscular fibres sub- 
servient to the will by means of nerves 
passing from the brain to them. 

To unite the muscular fibres to 
each other, cellular substance is made 
use of, of which also membranes, 
blood-vessels, great part of the sto- 
mach and intestines, and of almost 
every soft part of the body, is formed. 

The muscles are not very sensible, 
But the body is surrounded by a very 
sensible membrane, the skin ; exceed- 
ingly full of nerves, sent from it to the 
brain; which give notice to the mind, 
when any thing destructive to the 
body approaches. 

Fat also is placed by way of cushion, 
where motion is great; and is used to 
fill up interstices, and make the sur- 
face of the body smooth and beau- 
tiful. 

The support of the body is effected 
by a bag, the stomach, forming several 
sorts of food into a nutritious fluid. 
This fluid is taken up by absorbing 
vessels, opening into the appendages 
of the stomach, the intestines. These 
absorbents meet those coming from 
every other part of the body, and all 
joining together, pour their fluid into 
the blood, as it is returning to the 
heart. 

The heart sends it through arteries 
to the lungs, where it is submitted to 
the action of the air. Veins return it 
from the lungs to the other side of the 
heart, which sends it through arteries 
to every part of the body: from 
every part of the body veins receive 
it, and carry it baek towards the heart, 
being joined in their way by the supply 
from the intestinal absorbents, toge- 
ther with the fluid of the other absorb- 
ents of the body. The heart sends it 
again to the lungs, to be again per- 
fected. 





Agricultural Observations. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 


Sirx,—The two following queries, with 
their answers, may probably be ac- 
ceptable and usefal to some of your 
Agricultural readers. 

Why is Spade Husbandry = 
able to the Plough ’—Reply. the 
tread of the horses, and the iron share 
of the plough, a hard bottom is formed, 
which holds water, and the seed cover- 
ed thereby rots, The hard track made 
by the bottom of the ploughshare, im- 
pedes the growth of the seed, which 
cannot strike freely into the earth ; and 
it is the law of nature, that if the root 
cannot spread, the vegetable power 
cannot rise in any good proportion. 
When the spade is used, the ground 
is open; and the overplus water sinks 
beneath the roots, which retain suffici- 
ent moisture for the use of vegetation, 
and the roots can, in the loose earth, 
expand in all directions, and thus 
grow to perfection. 

Why is Drill Sowing preferable to 
the Broadcast’—Reply. By the Drill 
all the seed is r ly covered with 
a proper quantity of soil, and is k 
in ey state of seadbenst rho 4 
growth. By the Broadcast, a part 
lies at the top, and is taken up by the 
birds, or otherwise destroyed ; another 
part is but thinly covered, and is 
thrown out by the frost, and lost or 
washed bare by the rains; another 

is trodden low by the feet of the 
orses when harrowing, and cannot 
rise ; so that from these causes a con- 


siderable is actually lost. 
Aerie Hinit.—It is now well 
known, that plants not only draw 
through their leaves some part of their 
a —_ the = but the 
eaves also perform necessary 
work of altering the water received 
in at the roots, into the nature and 
juices of the plant; and hence it is, 
that the life of the plants depends se 
immediately on their leaves. The 
husbandman often suffers for want of 
this know . A-crop of saintfoin 
is a very able thing, and its root 
being perennial, will yield him im 
crease many years ; but it is often de- 
stroyed, at first, by yee gi to be 
indiscreetly fed upon by sheep, 
which eating up all the leaves, the 
roots remain without the means of a 
supply of air, and the whole plant 
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perishes. This remark will likewise 
extend to prove the absurdity of feed- 
ing down wheat in the winter and 
spring. AsTRop. 
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NEW METHOD OF PRESERVING 
POTATOES. 
Communicated to the Caledonian Horti- 

cultural Society, by the Rev. Anthony 

Dow, D. D. : 

For some years I have bestowed con- 
siderable attention on the mode of pre- 
serving that most useful and valuable 
vegetable, the Potatoe. I have tried 
many various ways of keeping it, but 
have found none so good as the follow- 
ing, which I have employed these two 
last years with the best success. 

That part of my potatoes which I 
mean to keep longest, that is, for 
spring and summer use, before the 
succeding crop be ready, I put into 
small pits, holding about two bolls 
each, heaped up and covered in the 
usual mode with straw and earth. In 


April or May, according to the heat of 
the season, these potatoes are turned 
over into other pits; after carefully 
rubbing off or picking out the shoots 


or buds, or laying aside every one 
that has any blemish or tendency to 
spoil. The evening before the pota- 
toes are removed, a new pit is dug, or 
an old one cleared out, in some dry 
spot, and if possible under the shade 
of some tree, wall, or stack of hay, &c. 
This is filled nearly full of water, which 
by next morning is all drunk in, and 
the earth well cooled all round in the 
pit. The potatoes, carefully picked of 
all their shoots, are put into the pit 
thus prepared ; and every quantity, of 
a firlot or half boll, is watered as it is 
put in, till the potatoes are level with 
the surface of the ground; they are 


then covered with live turf, the green, 


side next the potatoes, and a hearty 
watering given, when the whole is co- 
vered to the depth of two feet with 
earth, watered, and well beaten toge- 
ther with the spade. This process is 
repeated every time the potatoes are 
tarned over, which is about once in 
three weeks, less or more, according 
to the weather. When it is very hot, 
and the pits or heaps are not in the 
shade, it is proper sometimes to cover 
the pit or heap with a mat, supported 
on a few sticks, so as to allow a free 
current of air between the mat and the 
heap. 
2 


Preserving Potatoes.—Animadversions on Geology. 
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In this way I have been enabled to 
preserve potatoes quite plump, and 
entire in taste, to the end of Septem- 
ber, or till the succeeding crop be 
sufficiently ripe to be used without 
loss; and loss must always be sustain- 
ed in the quantity, when potatoes are 
largely used before they are nearly 
ripe. Nay, in this way, potatoes may 
be recovered in plumpness and taste, 
when they have suffered by injudici- 
ous exposure to air or heat, or by ne- 
cessary carriage. In July last I had 
occasion to send some potatoes, for 
the use of my family, at sea-bathing 
quarters, a distance of sixteen or 
seventeen miles. They were taken 
out of the pit, and put into a sack; 
but it was three or four days before 
they were sent off; and when they 
came to be used, they were found to 
have lost much of their fine taste, 
and somewhat of their mealiness. I 
immediately made a small pit in the 
back ground belonging to the house I 
possessed ; into which, when well wa- 
tered, the potatoes were put, watered 
and covered, as alreadyescribed. In 
five days the pit was opened, and the 
potatoes had recovered both their dry- 
ness and taste. 

em 


ANIMADVERSIONS ON “ A DISSERTA- 
TION ON GEOLOGY.” 


[Concluded from col. 22.] 


To the supposition of your author, 
“‘ that this globe was originally formed 
ina fluid; that the waters stood very 
high above its surface; and that the 
materials of which its crust is com- 
posed, were held in chemical solu- 
tion ;” from the Mosaic account of the 
subject, Sir, I could, if leisure and 
room permitted, state many insuper- 
able objections. “ It is the character- 
istic feature of the Wernerian Geog- 
nosy,” he says, “ that the earth was 
formed out of water, and by the agen 
Ka water.” And he seems to thi 

at both Moses and the apostle Peter 
declare the same thing. 

Upon this hypothesis, not yet esta- 
blished or rendered valid by any thing 
he has proved, he proceeds solemnly to 
admonish the infidel. Which conduct 
in him, is certainly not less “ ludi- 
crous,” than it was in the “ learned 
writers” and “ eminent scholars,” of 
whom he speaks, to “ commit such 
lamentable blunders, when they enter 
these regions of philosophy, without a 
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previous preparation.”* Had your 
author himself previously examined 
the subject as he ought, he never 
would have so mistimed his appeals 
to the conscience of an opposer, nor 
have founded his admonitions on such 
doubtful grounds. Had he looked 
with attention into the Mosaic account, 
in the Hebrew text, he would have 
found that Moses is not speaking of 
water in the state in which it now 
exists, or even in any state of it; but 
that he merely makes use of a word 
whichliterally signifies plurality or mul- 
titude, and which we indeed commonly 
render water ; and applies it to matter 
inits elementary state: because, in that 
state, it consisted of a vast multitude of 
loose, unconnected, and confused par- 
ticles, constituting what is called a 
chaos, or mass, “‘ without form and 
void ;” but which, like water or other 
fluid bodies, admitted readily of mo- 
tion among its particles, It was out 
of this mass, I own, that Moses says 
the universe was made, and not of 
water in its present state ; for at that 
time neither water nor earth, properly 
speaking, existed; all that existed 
was only an elementary state of things. 
According to the Mosaic account, God 
commenced the stupendous work of 
creation, by calling into existence the 
materials on which he was afterwards 
to operate, on the first day; but it 
does not appear that either water or 
earth, in a strict sense, was produced 
till the third day. If so, the position 
of your author on this head, must then 
fall to the ground. 

Equally unfounded, I presume, are 
his observations on the passage in the 
second epistle of Peter. By strictly 
examining the subject of which the 
apostle is treating, it appears that he 
is not speaking of the creation, at 
least the modus of its original forma- 
tion, but of the deluge. His whole 
discourse is an answer to an objectien 
against the coming of the Lord to 
judge the world, at a certain future 
time appointed, drawn by some infidel 
scoffers of his day, from the apparent 
permanent and unchangeable state of 
the world. They concluded that there 
were no appearances in nature to war- 


* His unnatural and childish exclamations 
and “ Hallelujabs!” which occur in his subse- 
quent papers, are, if any thing, more “ ridicu- 
lous,” aud out of place, still. He appears to 
me not to be capable of knowing when a thing 
js proved. 

No, 13.—VoL, II, 








rant such an expectation; because 
since the oldest times, since the fa- 
thers fell asleep, since the first pro- 
genitors of the human race died, all 
things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation. No change 
in nature having hitherto happened to 
destroy the world, it is altogether un- 
likely that there ever will be any.—The 
apostle, in answer to this objection, 
shews a fallacy in the foundation on 
which it is built; and asserts that 
there had been a change in the mun- 
dane system ; and that, though of the 
most public and notorious nature, yet 
the scoffers were wae ene of 
it, and kept it on the ground 
while they stated their objection; a 
change which destroyed the old world, 
and cut off every living thing from the 
face of the earth. In short, that the 
whole “ being overflowed with water, 
perished.” And to anticipate and re- 
move all objections ~ ey: the pos- 
sibility of such an event, he shews 
that the very constitution “ of the 
heavens which were of old by the 
word or power of God,” consisting of 
waters suspended in the atmosphere ; 
and of the earth, which consisted, as 
Moses informs us, “ of seas,” as well 
as “ dry land,” and therefore causing 
some parts to “‘ stand out of the water,” 
and other parts “ in the water,” were 
equally concerned init. For accord- 
ing to the emphatic language of Scrip- 
ture in another place, “ the windows 
of heaven were opened, and the foun- 
tains of the great deep broken up.” It 
is a certain fact then, as your author 
declares, (in a note,) “‘ That there was 
once a period when this earth was en- 
tirely covered with water, and that 
afterwards it emerged from the water, 
or, what is the same thing, that the 
water receded from it.” And the apos- 
tle here assures us, that this period 
was at the deluge, and not at the 
creation; forthe creation of the world 
did not form any part of the objection, 
since the seoffers admitted the crea- 
tion, ver. 4, and founded their 7 
ments solely upon the uaehehensiie 
appearances of nature from that pe- 
riod till their own times, 

I am afraid, Sir, your author when 
he undertook to make the theories of 
modern Geologists and the Mosaic 
account agree, proposed to himself g 
task which he will never be able to per- 
form to any good purpose. ore 
—_ may he unite oi] and water, or 
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worse 


darkness and light, than the prepos- 
terous conclusions they sometimes 
maintain, with the superlatively beau- 
tifal and rational account of Moses. 
And in vain, I fear, does he indulge 
the hope, that such a union, and such 
flimsy arguments as can be drawn from 
it, will ever convince of his error, an 
unbeliever in the divine record. It 
perhaps woald be otherwise, however, 
if we would put theory altogether out 
of the question, and have regard to 
the facts of Nature and Revelation 
simply as they stand. Who knows 
bat this might effect what is in vain 
sought for by the other method? It 
will hot be by telling the infidel, that 
the earth arose originally “ out of 
water ;” and that not only the meek 
man Moses affirms so, but that it 
is affirmed by the great philosopher 
Werner, the founder of a new theory, 
ahd the inventor of a set of laws 
which determine with precision the 
relative dates of the respective strata ; 
and whose system has gained thou- 
sands of proselytes. In vain you lead 
him to the six days’ work of creation, 
according to Moses, and shew him that 
vegetables were created on the third 
day,—marine animals or fishes on the 
fifth,—land animals on the sixth,—and 
lastly, nian ; and then open to him the 
bowels of the earth, and bid him take 
a peep of what isto be seen there. In 
vain you try to demonstrate that, as 
vegetables were the first created of or- 
ganized beings, so they hold the first 
place above the primitive rocks. That 
as fishes and marine animals were 
next produced, so they come next in 
order in the strata of the earth. That 
as land animals were formed after the 
fishes, so they are found exterior to 
them in the earth’s crust. And that 
as man was last produced, and like 
one born out of due time, so his situa- 
tion in the crust of the earth is the very 
newest alluvial soil. In vain, I say, do 
you avail yourself of such trifling and 
' coincidences. A thinking mind 
iscerns neither sense nor reason in 
them. It sees them to be all founded 
‘im impossibilities and errors; and'to 
be such a gross kind of mixture, that 
jts union resembles the clay and the 
iron in Nebuchadnezzar’s vision. 
What, for instance, can be more de- 
‘void of sense, than to quote the Mosaic 
order of the creation of fishes before 
land animals, as an evidence that it 
corresponds with the order of the for- 
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mation of the terrene strata; when 
Moses assures us, on the highest autho- 
rity, that both were created within a day 
of each other? Ifsuch was the case, 
where was the time for the distinct for- 
mation of the respective strata, unless 
you adopt the theory of Mr. Macnab, 
and give an unlimited extension to the 
six days of Moses, and call them asw«s, 
or ages, or periods of unmeasurable 
duration? But even here, what reason 
could be traced in such a scheme? 
Suppose you heard Moses declar- 
ing, in the precise language of modern 
Geologists, That ages, and millions of 
ages, rolled on, while the earth was 
bringing forth her luxuriant crops, for 
no other purpose than to form a car- 
bonaceous stratum. Suppose you 
heard him maintaining, with Werner 
and Hutton, that there were myriads 
of ages, during which the terrene mass 
underwent various fusions, overflow- 
ings, and recessions, sometimes by fire, 
and sometimes by water, in order to 
form the primitive and other rocks: 
or, with Cuvier and Macnab, that there 
were myriads of revolutions of the 
seasons, in which the earth sponta- 
neously poured forth her luxuriant 
productions ; “the herb yielding seed, 
and the fruit tree yielding fruit after 
their kind ;” vast forests springing up, 
flourishing, and fading, and repeating 
the same over and over ; and all this 
before any creatures, ages before, mil- 
lions of ages before, any creatures 
were formed to reap the benefit of 
these productions: yea, that the more 
noble part of animated nature could 
not be formed, till the vegetable had 
existed so long as to compose this so 
much boasted carbonaceous stratum. 
And then, afterwards, when in the 
progress of time this came to be de- 
posited by the slow decomposition of 
vegetables, animals were formed, but 
of species which have now become 


-extinet: and, that in order likewise to 


form a stratum of the remains of these, 
the same process must go on with the 
animals that went on with the vege- 
tables, to ‘countless ages. And, to 
complete the whole, after having got 
the globe thus richly fuynished with 
marine and vegetable petrifactions, 
sea shells, and bones of animals, like 
the grotto of a virtuoso, with a first, 
second, third, fourth, and fifth layer, 
to form a firm basis for the soles of his 
feet, he introduces man; man, the 
principal creature of which this world 
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could ever boast, as a new inhabitant 
into an old house, rotten and corrupted 
in its very interior, and bearing every 
mark of dissolution and decay ! 

Supposing you heard Moses giving 
such a description of the creation as 
this; I say, suppose you heard him 
representing such a glorious fabric 
reared in such a pitiful manner; and 
a still more glorious Operator, as en- 
gaged for such a space of time in such 
a trifling and unmeaning employment ; 
Could you defend it upon the princi- 
ple of reason, or say that it resembled 
the other works of God ? Could you say 
that the vegetable creation was ap- 
plied to better purpose, in flourishing 
for countless ages, for the formation 
of a stratum of the earth, than for the 
support of living animals? Or, that 
the animal creation was better em- 
ployed in the formation of a few fossil 
remains, than in being subservient to 
the uses of man? To aver so, would 
be to make what we now call wisdom 
folly, and folly wisdom. But things 
must not be so turned upside down. 

The phenomena of Nature, I pre- 
sume, are susceptible of a far more ra- 
tional explanation. And if you, Sir, 
as a friend to the interests of Revela- 
tion, feel disposed to give regular pub- 
licity, in your Miscellany, to the MS. I 
have prepared; I will engage to de- 
monstrate the subject, not only ina 
different manner from what has ever 
been done, but in some measure, at 
least, in which it ought to be demon- 
strated. In the event of your so doing, 
this paper will serve as an introduc- 
tion to what shall follow. 

Wishing you all success in your la- 
borious and important undertaking, I 
subscribe myself an 

ApvyocaTE oF TRUTH, 

Edinburgh, 3, Elder-street, 

23d Nov. 1819. 
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CURIOUS FACT OF NATURAL 
HISTORY. 


THE examination of flowers by the mi- 
croscope opens a new field of wonder 
to the inquiring naturalist; by which 
we are enabled to perceive, that the 
minutest works of Nature are adorned 
with the most consummate elegance 
and beauty. As one proof, from innu- 
merable others that might be selected, 
I beg to subjoin Sir John Hill’s inte- 
resting account of what appeared on 
examining a carnation ; first published 
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in the Inspector, No. 109. ‘‘ The 
principal flower in this bouquet, was a 
carnation ; the fragrance of this led me 
to enjoy it frequently and nearly: the 
sense of smelling was not the only one 
affected on these occasions ; while that 


was satiated with the powerful sweet, 


‘the ear was constantly attacked by an 


extremely soft but agreeable murmur- 
ing name f It was easy to know that 
some animal, within the covert, must 
be the musician, aud that the little 
noise must come from some little 
body suited to produce it. I instantly 
distended the lower part of the flower, 
and, placing it in a full light, could 
discover troops of little insects frisk- 
ing and capering with wild jollity 
among the narrow pedestals that sup- 
ported its leaves, and the little threads 
that occupied its centre! I was not 
cruel enough to pull out any one of 
them for examination: but adapting 
a microscope to take in, at one view, 
the whole base of the flower, I gave 
myself an opportunity of contemplat- 
ing what they were about, and this 
for many days together, without giv- 
ing them the least disturbance. us 
could I discover their economy, their 
passions, and their enjoyments. The 
microscope, on this occasion, had given 
what nature seemed to have denied to 
the objects of contemplation. The 
base of the flower extended itself 
under its influence to a vast plain; 
the slender stems of the leaves became 
trunks of so many stately cedars; the 
threads in the middle seemed columns 
of massy structure, supporting at the 
top their several ornaments ; and the 
narrow spaces between were enlarged 
into walks, parterres, and terraces. 
On the polished bottom of these, 
brighter than Parian marble, walked 
in pairs, alone, or in larger companies, 
the winged inhabitants: these from 
little dusky flies, (for such only the 
naked eye would have shown them,) 
were raised to glorious glittering ani- 
mals, stained with living purple, and 
with a glossy gold that would haye 
made all the labours of the loom con- 
temptible in the comparison. I could, 
at leisure, as they walked together, ad- 
mire their elegant limbs, their velvet 
shoulders, and their silken wings; 
their backs vieing with the empyrean 
in its blue ; and their eyes, each form- 
ed of a thousand others, out-glittering 
the little planes. on a brilliant ; above 
description, and teo great almost for 
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admiration. Here were the ed 
groves, the more than myrtle shades, of 
the poet’s fancy, realized; here thie 
little animals spent their days in joy- 
ful dalliance; or, in the triumph of 
their little hearts, skipped after one 
another from stem to stem among the 
painted trees; or winged their short 
flight to the close shadow of some 
broader leaf, to revel undisturbéd in 
the heights of all felicity.” 
ASTROP. 
emo 


STRICTURES ON W. P. B.’8 REVIEW OF 
MR. SUTCLIFFE’S GRAMMAR, 
[Concluded from col. 58.] 

Page 125, Him, miswritten for he, 
occasioned this page to be cancelled, 
with sixteen other pages. Mr. B. 
quotes my retraction of “ who, for 
whom say men that [I am ;” and it is 
very strange he should not acknow- 
ledge this circumstance! The quotation 
proves, that he could not be ignorant 
of each page so cancelled. 

Page 128. “ After a verb infinitive, 
a ‘noun or pronoun is often under- 
stood: as, ‘ he cheats’ in trade. 
Here Mr. B. observes, ‘ that there is 
no infinitive.’ ”—True ; because he has 
passed it over. The example is, “ A 
father governs his family with indul- 
gence, and his children delight to obe 
{him.}” The second example, whic 
should have stood distinct, farther il- 
lustrates the rule, that active verbs 
govern an accusative case, by the neu- 
ter verb “ he cheats.” Because, ac- 
cording to Gebelin, [La forme active 
sert pour les verbes actifs, neutres, et 
réfléchis. Docet, il enseigne ; rubescit, 
il rougit ; &c.] ‘ the active form serves 
for verbs active, neuter, and reflec- 
tive ; as docet, he teaches ; rubescit, he 
blushes.” Now, it is presumed, with 
deference to the contrary opinion, that 
every neuter verb is limited ; and con- 
sequently defective in its affirmation. 
When we say, “ he blushes ; he weeps,” 
we leave the cause unexpressed, and 
that cause forms the real accusative to 
the verb; as, “ he blushes, for his er- 
rors ;” ‘ he weeps for his sins;” “ he 
cheats in trade.”—In support of this 
opinion, I cite the Rev. Mr. Fleming, 
whees little grammar, forty years ago, 
had a place in most of our schools. 
His words are, “ If neuter verbs seem 
to govern the accusative case, some 
preposition is understood ; as, ‘ It hap- 
pened the other day; that is, on the 





other day.’ Ex. 2. ‘ It continued 
seven weeks ; that is, for seven weeks.’” 
What is this but an avowal that as 
active verbs have an immediate regi- 
men of the accusative case, so the 
neuter verbs govern that case by a 
preposition ? 

Page 129. “ Participles govern the 
accusative case; as, sold to slavery ; 
—telieving the distressed.” Mr. B. 
here stifly contends that slavery is 
governed by the preposition to, &c. 
That point is not disputed, though 
sometimes overlooked by the best 
writers. The late Rev. John Shaw, 
A.M. head master of the Grammar 
School at Rochdale, published a co- 
pious English Grammar, which the 
Rev. Mr. Simpson of Macclesfield, 
used to say was the best in the Eng- 
lish language. On illustrating this 
rule, he selects three examples with a 
preposition, and one without: I here 
exactly imitated his four examples. 
And, as these examples run through 
all the three improved editions of his 
work, published during his life, it is 
believed that he would vindicate his 
three first examples, on the ground, 
that the servitude of a slave sold toa 
new master is not governed by the ser- 
vant who conducts him, and who is 
also a slave; but that poor Mungo 
would assuredly regard his slavery as 
governed by the participle sold. Hence, 
the preposition can have no more than 
a subordinate regimen ; and Mr. Shaw 
would not thank Mr. B. for charging 
him so pertly, with the violation of a 
rule he had been teaching all his life, 
“ that prepositions govern the accu- 
sative case.” 

Page 141. “ Adverbs, &c.”—“ He 
conducted himself agreeably to his in- 
structions, &c.” Here, the adverb 
‘agreeably’ governs the whole phrase 
‘ his instructions.’ Mr. B. asks, how 
can it be said, that a whole phrase is 
in the accusative case? But Mr. B. 
fails to say, that this rule is illustrated 
from the best authorities, viz. Harris’s 
Hermes, the French Encyclopedia, 
&e. It is granted, that adverbs of 
fluctuating position have no regimen, 
and they may be suppressed without 
disturbing the sense. But here, the 
adverb can neither be suppressed nor 
transposed : we cannot say, “ He con- 
ducted himself ...... to instructions.” 
Why then should youthful rashness 
venture to attack those venerable and 
learned grammarians? ‘[Ar. Harris’s 
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idea, that agreeably governs the de- 
pendent word, is obviously correct. 

Page 146, 147. “ We cannot accord 
with Mr. 8S. in the opinion here laid 
down respecting negatives, ‘ ais-ne, 
say you not, or do you say? Je ne sais 
pas, I do not know.’ In neither of 
these does do stand in the place of a 
negative.”—Reply. Mr. B. meant to 
say, “in place of the negative ne.” 
He says above, that Mr. S. has judi- 
ciously illustrated the auxiliary verbs; 
here he hints that Mr. S. does not un- 
derstand them! Certainly, do is a 
substitute for ne, and a happy one 
too; for by it we can close the above 
phrases, by the mellifluous verbs sa 
and know. It was therefore the feli- 
city of these substitutes do, any, &c. 
which induced our fathers in the reign 
of Elizabeth to suppress the ‘double 
negation. The French, having no 
such substitutes, retain the ancient 
form. Their aucun, and n’aucun, can- 
not happily occupy the position of our 
any and not any. 

r. B. errs in representing Mr. S. 
as wishful to revive and restore the 
double negative; whereas no more is 
intended than to say, by way of com- 
ment, as the Westminster Greek gram- 
mar, [Duz negative apud Grecos 
plerumque vehementits negant] that 
two negatives deny with greater force. 

Mr. B. adds, “ Though a few rare 
examples of a double negative may 
be found in old Latin authors, they 
are not to be regarded as standards of 
grammatical accuracy.” This remark 
is quite new, and a very juvenile 
one indeed. Where is the Latin au- 
thor without them? only in that lan- 
guage, the double negation is not di- 
vided by other words, as in the Greek, 
the Anglo-Saxon, and the French. Is 
Cicero no standard author? He says, 
Nescis non in pace, nec in bello vivere. 
And, Nihil né tibi mentem, &c. And, 
Nunquam né es reversurus? And, Ne 
non esset bonum. Is Virgil no stand- 
ard author? He says, 


Necnon Lamyrumque, que, 
Et juvenem Serranum, &c. 4n, lid, ix, v. 334. 


“ Nor even Lamyrus, Lamus, and young Serranus.” 

But Mr. B. still persists to add, that 
“ Ne is not a negative, and requires no 
correspondent word in lish.” Mr. 
B. is q ite original and solitary in this 
remark, It is granted, that ne, sub- 
stituting an idea for the real word, is 
often an affirmation ; as when we say 
“no harm,” meaning “ all is well.” 








If ne be not a negative, how would he 
translate Ut vide ne mentiaris? and, 
Ne irascamini in via?—Gen. xlv. 24, 
Here I claim some right from my 
years, to instruct this young man in 
etymology, and from learned authority. 
Gebelin says, [ Ni s’ est formé de la ne- 
gation ne, &c.] “ The Latin conjunc- 
tion ni is formed of. the negation ne, 
derived from the nasal n, which is pre- 
nounced by forcibly repelling the air 
from the nostrils. N was therefore of 
all sounds the most proper, to paint 
the negation. Hence, ne and non of 
the Latins, common to our modern 
languages, are formed in the same 
way.” —Gram. Univ. p.334.. Ne is con- 
sequently not only a negative in the 
example referred to, but in every ex- 
ample without exception. 

Page 148. “ He loves us, &c.” Mr. 
B. justly remarks here, “ that there is 
no preposition.” The fact is, that in 
the illustration of the 11th rule there 
are but two examples, and none with 
accusative pronouns. Therefore these 
two belong to that rule, and were in- 
terpolated in the wrong place. But 
the moral wrong is greater than the 
grammatical mistake. Mr. B. was in- 
formed, six months prior to the dates 
of his review, that the page was, can- 
celled, and that the rule now stood at 
the head of the 148th page. Where 
now is his doing to another as he would 
that men should do tohim? A minis- 
ter often from home, and who conse- 
quently studies under every disadvan- 
tage, ought not to have his faults ex- 
posed with injustice. 

Page 150. Mr. B. condemns the 
calling the verb were a plural verb, and 
insists on ing, ‘ The subjunctive 
verb.” This, it is conceived, would be 
a mere change of difficulties, as will 
appear from the etymology of that 
word. Sub, under ; junctus, joined; a 
circumstance joi to an indicative 
sentence. Now, it happened during 
the early part of the last century, that 
nearly the whole of our writers took 
no notice of the influence of a condi- 
tional conjunction on the verb, but 
wrote, “ If he was in health;” “ If he 
comes to-day.” 

Page 174. “ Author, for Anacharsis.” 
This being a metonymy in which all 
writers indulge, Mr. B. could have no 
right to point it out as a fault. What 
do we know of Anacharsis but as an 
author? 

Page 175. “ Study your grammar 
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daily.” Mr. B. remarks, “your is nota 
genitive, but the objective.”—Reply. 
This is a complete mistake. How can 
a grammar be the owner of a gram- 
mar!!! The plain sense is, “ Boys, 
study your grammar.” Lowth says in 
the note, page 38, “ The possessive 
case of the pronominal adjectives (are) 
our, your, &c.” Mr. Fleming, page 22, 
and Mr. Hazlitt, page 41, allow your to 
be a possessive pronoun, — 

Page 210. “ The quantity of sylla- 
bles,” &c. To talk to a man who cer- 
tainly has known the gamut of music 
for more than forty years, of a prosaic 
syllable, as containing thirty-two demi- 
semiquavers, has some appearance of 
indecency. The sense aflected by Mr. 
B. is impossible ; whereas the plain 
meaning is obvious, that to one ex- 
clamation, we may allow the time of a 
breve; to another, the time of semi- 
breve ; but in the velocity of words, 
‘we may allow other syllables only the 
time or quantity of a demi-semiquaver. 
The idea is not novel. Pliny names 
a philosopher who boasted that his 
oration could be set to music. 

Page 225. Mr. B. has erroneously 
copied was for were. The relative is 
who, both in the Spectator, volume first ; 


and in the key to the exercises. Here 
he fights his own shadow. 

Page 243. The terminative pro- 
nouns moi, toi, lui, are all correct, and 
shew the advantage which the French 
have over us in closing some phrases 
by them. Macpherson has oftentimes 


erroneously used thee for thou. But 
why does Mr. B. name them, when he 
conveys no instruction to the reader? 
Page 243. “ The warriors who proud 
Athens possessed, the stately city of 
Erechtheus, whom blue-eyed Pallas 
reared.” —Macpherson’s Ihad. Here 
Mr. B. remarks, ‘ If i¢ be meant that 
the warriors possessed proud. Athens, 
this is correct ; but if the idea be that 
Athens possessed the warriors, it is 
palpably false; for the relative ought 
to be whom.”—Reply. Why does Mr. 
B. here use, it, and this, and dé for the 
same antecedent? Can an example 
be found so confused in any author? 
Can such a reviewer be qualified to 
say that Mr. 8.’s style is “‘ inelegant, 
unclassical, and ungrammatical.”’ But 
why does he begin this critique with 
if? Had he read either Homer, or 
acpherson’s version, he would have 
found that the Grecian warriors boast- 
ed of Athens as their metropolis or 





mother city; and that Erechtheus, 
whom blue-eyed Pallas reared, was 
the first king of that celebrated seat 
of letters. Macpherson has indulged 
lawfully in the liberty of transposition, 
viz. “‘ The warrior who possessed, &c.”’ 

Page 245. ‘“ Potiphar, an officer of 
Pharaoh; “ Mallet, another friend 
of Pope.” Dr. Johnson. ‘“ We con- 
ceive,” says Mr. B, “ there is no ge- 
nitive at all in any of them.”—Reply. 
Having already refuted Mr. B. on this 
point, page 36, by Peterhoff, and Hou- 
mann, and by the testimony of seven 
grammarians, the point of interest to 
the reader, here is, that we should 
never use a double genitive but when 
there is adouble idea of descent, pro- 
cession, or property, to be expressed. 
This point is illustrated in the gram- 
mar at large. Here all our gram- 
marians seem to be in a labyrinth, 
The ideas in the examples respecting 
Potiphar and Mallet, are both single, 
Therefore Johnson could not say “ A 
friend of Pope’s.” But the ideas are 
double in the next example. “ The 
trees were planted in a corner of my, 
father’s field.” Here are first property 
—* father’s field ;” secondly, proces- 
sion, “‘ a corner of the field.” 

This simple solution will correct a 
long standing error in the beginning 
of Lowth’s grammar. “ A soldier of 
the king’s ;” that is, “‘ A soldier of the 
king’s soldiers.”—-This oversight has 
led the author of etymology and syn- 
tax into the same mistake. He says, 
“ A kinsman of the traitor’s waited 
on him yesterday ;” that is, he adds, 
‘“* A kinsman of the traitor’s kinsmen,” 
A single example, speaking with de- 
ference to learned opinicn, will re- 
moye thecloud. “ A son of Tommy 
Negligent’s broke my window:” that 
is, according to both the above exam- 
ples, “‘ A son of Tommy Negligent’s 
sons.” Now, there is no occasion to 
tell me twice that he was a soldier of 
the king ; or that the boy was a son of 
Tommy Negligent. Hence the Saxon 
genitive ’s, is redundant in all the 
three examples, the ideas being simple. 

I close by apologizing to the readers 
of the Imperial Magazine, for obtrud- 
ing this defence ; and beg leave to 
add, that they would soon hear from 
me again by a grammar entirely re- 
composed, did not the aspect of the 
times, and the loss sustained by the 
last edition, make me cautious. 

Jan. 3, 1820. JOSEPH SUTCLIFFE. 
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HISTORICAL FACTS RESPECTING 
POPERY. 
[Continued from col. 52.] 


But not to amuse the reader with a 
long detail of the divers religious or- 
ders which swarm in other countries, 
I shall confine myself only to give 
some short account of the original 
rise and progress of those that were 
established in this country. And these 
were the Benedictines, the Cluniacs, 
the Carthusians, the Cistereians, the 
regular Canons of St. Austin, the 
Premonstratenses, the Gilbertines, 
the Mathurins, or Trinitarians, the 
Franciscans, the Dominicans, the Car- 
melites, and the Hermites of St. 
Austin. 

The Benedictines.—T he first of these 
that prevailed here was the order of 
the Benedictines, whose rule was in- 
troduced into this nation by *Augus- 
tin the monk, in the year of our Lord, 
596. The founder of this order was 
St. Bennet, who in his own lifetime 
erected twelve monasteries. The rules 
that this great saint left behind him 
(although the papists affirm that they 
were dictated to him by the Holy 
Ghost) are stuffed with the most trifling 
and supertitious ceremonies ; and his 
whole seventy-three chapters contain 
but four wholesome precepts, two of 
which only, that relate to eating and 
drinking, his followers observe, ne- 
glecting the other two, which are the 
fundamentals of their order, enjoining 
humility and poverty; for in his se- 
venth chapter, St. Bennet assigns 
twelve degrees of humility for his 
monks to practise; which, how well 
they comply with, you may find by the 
humble titles of the abbots of Mount 
Cassin, the head monastery of his order, 
of which himself was first abbot. 

The+ titles of the abbots of Mount 
Cassin,—‘“‘ Patriarch of the Sacred 
Religion, Abbot of the Sacred Mo- 
nastery of Mount Cassin, Duke and 
Prince of all Abbots and Religious, 
Vice Chancellor of the kingdom of 
both the Sicilies, of Jerusalem, and 
Hungaria, Count and Governor of 
Campania, and Terra de Lavoro, and 
of the Maritime Province, Vice Em- 
peror, and Prince of Peace.” In his 
fifty-ninth chapter, the same saint en- 
joins poverty to all his disciples; and, 


in obedience to this rule, the above- 
mentioned monastery of Mount Cassin 
so renounced the world, as te be pos- 
sessed but of “ four bishoprics, two 
dukedoms, twenty counties, thirty-six 
cities, two hundred castles, three hun- 
dred territories, four hundred and 
forty villages, three hundred and six 
farms, twenty-three sea-ports, thirty- 
three islands, two hundred mills, and 
one thousand six hundred and sixty- 
two churches.” This was their holy 
poverty ; and thus you may see how 
religiously these ten rules have been 
observed, and how spiritually the fol- 
lowers of St. Bennet retreated from 
the world in Italy ; who were soon imi- 
tated, in these kind of holy self-de- 
nials, by their pious brethren here in 
England, as you may learn from the 
vast number of rich abbeys which the 
Benedictines were possessed of. These 
were the humble priests from whom 
our gallant king Henry HH. received 
the discipline of eighty lashes, for 
having, like an undutiful son of the 
church, dared to contend in power 
with their patron Thomas 4 Becket, 
whose stirrup he had been obliged 
twice to hold, whilst that meek prelate 
mounted. 

As these monks began to be noto- 
rious to the world for their obscenities 
and luxury; in the year of our Lord 
912, t Oden Abbot of Cluny, took upon 
him to correct their abuses, and gave 
rise to the Cluniacs; who were the 
same year translated by Alphreda, 
Queen of England; for, who more 
proper to promote superstition, thana 
zealous ignorant woman! However, 
to shew how thoroughly these men re- 
formed upon St. Bennet’s followers, 
especially in point of humility, they 
were not settled one whole century, 
before the Abbot of ‘Clany|| contested 
the title of Abbot of Abbots, with those 
of Mount Cassin. 

The next order was that of the ‘Car- 


thasians, first established in the year 


1086, in the desert of Chartreuse in 
Grenoble, by one Bruno, who was 
thereunto ‘moved by hearing a dead 
man ‘cry out three times, “That he was 
condemned by the just judgment of 
God ;” which was a very plain precept 
for building monasteries! This man 
professed to follow the rule of St. 
Bennet, adding thereunto many great 





. 4 
* Dugdale and J. Bab, his English votaries. 
t Prosper Stellar, de, Mon. Cassin. fol. 404. 





t Petr. Ab. Clun. lib. 6. ep. 7. 
|| Chron. Cassin. lib. 4. cap. 62. 














135 4 were 
austerities by way of reformation ; 
amongst others he ordained,* that they 
ought to be satisfied with a very little 
space of ground about their cells, after 
which let the whole world be offered 
unto them, they ought not to desire a 
foot more. This, I suppose, they have 
construed to signify a foot more than 
the whole world. For their cells, even 
in St. Bernard’s time, became stately 
palaces, and their little spaces of 
ground, stretched themselves into 
great tracts ofland. They first settled 
themselves in England in the year 
1180, and in a very short time had 
gained as much wealth by their vows 
of poverty, as any other order. 

The Cistercians, so called from Ci- 
teaux, where they first assembled, and 
soon after admitted St. Bernard for 
their head, (from whence they are 
styled Bernardines,) were another re- 
formation upon the Benedictines.+ 

St. Bernard himself founded one 
hundred and sixty monasteries; who 
at first would have no possessions, 
but lived by alms, and the labour of 
their own hands; which being too 
apostolic a life for monks, they soon 
grew as weary of poverty and indus- 
try as their neighbours ; and in a little 
time rivalled those, on whom they pre- 
tended to reform, in wealth, luxury, 
wantonness, and such like monkish 
virtues. At their first institution, they 
wore black habits, till the Virgin Mary, 
out of her great love to these fat friars, 
came down from heaven on purpose 
to reform their dress, as being the 
most essential part of their order.{ She 
appeared herself to their second abbot, 
bringing a white cowl in her hand, 
which she put upon his head, and at 
the same instant, the cowls of all the 
monks then singing in the choir, were 
miraculously turned to the same co- 
lour. Thus did the Blessed Virgin 
change the habits of the Cistercians 
from black to white, as they had be- 
fore altered their lives, from a sad me- 
lancholy retirement, to 4 merry jovial 
society ; black being no more fit for a 
jolly priest, than white is for a mourn- 
fal penitent. Besides, the old monk 
Satan being represented as black, the 


* Rule 14. Vid. Hospin. De Omg. Mon. 
lib. 5. cap. 7. 

+ Dugdale Monasticon. Vol. I. p. 695, 
699, 700. 

t Ben. Gononus Chron. B. Virginis, p. 154. 

|| Vide Fox’s Acts and Monuments, and 
Tarrel’s or ged of England. 
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Holy Virgin was. unwilling, perhaps, 
that her friends should be like him in 
dress, though they resembled him in 
every thing else. These locusts swarm- 
ed first in England, according to John 
Bab, about the year 1132, and conti- 
nued here in. the innocent exercise of 
their sanctity ; a remarkable instance 
of which was their poisoning of good 
king John,j at Swineshead, in Lin- 
colnshire, an abbey of the holy Cister- 
cian order. 

There was another sort of religious 
order in the church of Rome, who 
were called Canons. These were to 
live in common, and to have but one 
table, one purse, and one dormitory, 
But 4s many of them began to abate 
of the strictness of their first rules, a 
new sect sprang up, that pretended 
to reform upon the rest, and these 
were called Regular, whereas the other 
by way of reproach, were styled Secu- 
lar. They all pretended to have re- 
ceived three rules from Saint Augus- 
tine, two of which § Erasmus and § 
Hospinian, prove to be “orgeries, and 
affirm that the third was not written 
for his clergy, but for the use of some 
pious women, who lived in common 
under the conduct of his sister. When 
Canons began, is notcertain; but the 
first Regulars we read of, are those 
whom Pope Alexander the Second 
sent from Lucea to St. John Lateran.** 
The Regular Canons were so irregular, 
and guilty of such abominable crimes, 
that even Pope Boniface the Eighth 
was forced to drive them away, and, 
for the peace of the church, to place 
Secular Canons in their room. Beri- 
ners, in the year 636, first introduced 
these Augustinians into England, who 
strictly followed the example of their 
brethren of St. John Lateran. 

The ++ Premonstratenses, who fol- 
lowed the same rule with the former, 
wer. founded by St. Norbert, about the 
year 1120, at a place which the Blessed 
Virgin pointed out to him, and which 
therefore was: Pre-monstre, or fore- 
shewn. These monks, to get a greater 
esteem in the world, after the death 
of their founder, published that he had 
received his rule, curiously bound in 


§ Erasmi Jud. deSanch. Aug. Mon. et Regulis. 
§ Hosp. de Orig. Mon. lib. 6. ad Calcom. 





3 reg. 

= Molinet. Reg. Can. St. Jen. Paris, in his 
History of Regul. 

tt Dugdale Monasticon. Vol. Il. page 579, 
580, 582, 585. 
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gold, from the hands of St. Austin him- 
self, who appeared to him one night, 
and said thus; ‘“‘ Here is the rule I 
have written, and if thy. brethren ob- 
serve it, they, like my children, need 
to fear nothing at all in the day of 
judgment.” Indeed these pious fa- 
thers, for their great security in the 
last day, have firmly adhered to one of 
his precepts, that commands them to 
love one another. What confirms this 
suspicion, is, their declaration in the 
year 1273; in which, after having ac- 
knowledged that women are worse 
than the most venomous aspicks and 
dragons, they resolved never to have 
any more to do with them. 

The next order is that of * St. Gil- 
bert, a little crooked schoolmaster, 
born in Lincolnshire, who, by reason 
of his deformity, despairing to bring 
the women to answer his lewd inclina- 
tions in a secular manner, was resolved 
to make religion subservient to his 
purposes; and to this end he founded 
thirteen monasteries, containing both 
sexes together, to the number of seven 
hundred men, and fifteen hundred 
women. This order of the Gilbert- 
ines, was established at Sempring- 
ham, in the year 1148, and was thence 
called the Sempringham order; but 
the. disgusting characteristics exhi- 
bit such an outrage on common de- 
cency, that delicacy compels us to sup- 
press further particulars. 

The Mathurines, so called from their 
founder +John Matha, were likewise 
styled Trinitarians, because they la 
under an obligation of dedicating a 
their churches to the Holy Trinity ; 
they professed the rules of St. Austin, 
and added to them several - others ; 


amongst which is that remarkable one 
of riding upon an ass, the only thi 
in which I can find these godly fathers 
imitate Christ.{ .They were instituted 
in the year 1207, and settled in this 
island in the year 1257}; The pro- 
fessed original design of their esta- 
blishment, wag for the enlargement of 
captives; and whatsoever substance 
- — = woe | was to be divid- 
ito parts, one of 
which was to be remitted to Christian 
slaves for their redemption, whilst the 
other two were to remain in the pos- 
session of these charitable bankers, 
as a satisfaction for ae pains 
in making such a return, an un- 
merciful Jew would have done more 
faithfully, and for a tenth of the 
reward, But two parts in being 
too scanty a recompense for the great 
— of a lazy friar, these Mathurines, 
having no other god but money,) to 
approve themselves truc Triniteens 
to that deity, often cheated the poor 
captive of his third part, rather than 
they would divide the substance. 
(To be continued.) 
oleae cin aman 
On Acquittal, Pardon, &e. 

Mr. Epitor, 
S1x,—Should you deem the following 
remarks worthy insertion in your Im- 
perial Magazine, I may occasionally 
you my sentiments on some of the 

igher doctrines of the Gospel, wherein 
my brethren appear to me, in some 
measure, to have missed the mark in 
their application of them. 

I am, &c. 
Sincerely yours, 
Nov. 18, 1819. oHN Cooke. 

Dublin, No. 6, Ormond Quay. 





* John Bab, in his Acts of English Votaries, 
Part II. cap. 109. John Cupgrave, in Vita 
Gilberti Confessoris. 

t Prosper. Stell. lib. de Reg. Ord. Rel. 
p- 438. 

¢ It seems highly probable, that Dr. Ro- 
bertson, in bis history of the emperor Charles 
the Fifth, alludes to this order, in the following 
paragraphs, which describe what may be deno- 
minated . 

The Ceremony of the Ass. 

“ In several churches of France, in early 
ages they celebrated a festival iu commemora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary’s flight into Egypt. It 
was called the Feast of the Ass. A young girl 
richly dressed, with a.child in her arms, was 
set upon an ass superbly caparisoned. The 
ass was led to the altar in solemn procession. 
High Mass was said in great pomp. - The ass 

No. 13.—Vo. II. 





was taught to kneel at proper places ; a hymn, 
no less childish than impious, was sung in.hbis 
praise ; and when the ceremony was ended, 
the priest, instead of the usual words with 
which he dismissed the people, brayed three 
times like an ass; and the people, instead of 
their usual response, We bless the Lord, brayed 
three times in the same manner. 

* This ridiculous ceremony was not, like the 
festival of fools, and some other pageants of 
those ages, a mere farcical entertainment exhi- 
bited in a church, and mingled, as was then 
the custem, with an imitation of some religious 
rites. It was an act of devotion performed by 
the ministers of religion, and by the authority 
ofthe Church. However, as this practice did 
not prevail universally in the Catholic Church, 
its absurdity contributed at last to abolish it.” 

\| mee Monast. Vol. II. page 834. 
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“ THE subject which at present engages 
my attention, is the observation of 

exander, on Justi, ion, inserted in 
your Magazine for October, 1819, col. 
729, wherein he reprehends a minister, 
who had used that term as importing 
“ An Acquittal from guilt,” whilst he 
himself considers it as precisely syno- 
nymous with Pardon. 

“Tt has oftentimes excited my sur- 

ise, that, among so well-informed a 

ly as the Methodists, who are not 
satisfied with receiving any doctrine 
on-trust, but who bring it to the law 
and the testimony, to prove whether 
it be sterling, the majority of them 
should consider the term Justification 
as exactly equivalent with Pardon. 

“ The word Justification is well 
known to be a law-term. But could 
any thing be more absurd, than for 
one arraigned at the bar, pleading 
guilty, imploring mercy, and obtaining 
pardon, to affirm that he was justified? 
Or, if an individual in society, charged 
with a crime, should confess it, entreat 
for Pardon, and obtain it; could he, 
consistently either with truth or jus- 
tice, assert that he was justified in the 
sight of his accuser? in either case 


he was pardoned, but not justified. 


Nor does the term Justification, in 
scripture, appear to me ever to war- 
rant its application as synonymous 
with Pardon. I consider Justification, 
in its primary acceptation, to be an 
emanant act of the Most High, stamp- 
ing his approbation on something he 
sees just and right in those who are 
the objects of it, and giving them a 
consciousness of that approbation, by 
- his Spirit bearing .witness with their 
spirits that they are the children of 
God, thus enabling them to cry, Abba, 
Father. This therefore can have no 
possible immediate relation to sin, or 
to the pardon thereof, as sin is abhor- 
rent to the very nature of God; while 
that which occasions this demonstra- 
tion of his favour, must. be something 
he highly approves of. 

“The term Justification, therefore, 
in its primary sense, I apprehend, re- 
lates solely to the simple act of the 
sinner’s belief in, acceptance of, and 
recumbency on, the merits of Jesus 
Christ, as his only Saviour. And God 
having justified or approved of this 
exercise of faith in the believer, as 
the first token of his favour, pardons 
all his past iniquities; and, to enable 
him to render a future obedience, he 





regenerates his nature, giving him a 
new heart, and renewing a right spirit 
within him. Thus, by looking conti- 
nually to God, through Jesus Christ, 
and faithfully using the grace already 
received, more and more will be given 
him, while he goes on from strength 
to strength, and from one degree of 
grace to another, till he is enabled to 
love the Lord with all his heart, and 
with all his soul, and with all his 
strength, and with all his mind, and 
his neighbour as himsel’. Being thus 
sanctified wholly, spirit, and soul, and 
body, he will, if true to his trust, be 
preserved blameless unto the coming 
of the Lord Jesus Christ: ‘ for faithful 
is he that calleth, who also will do it.’ 

‘The order, and succession of sal- 
vation, therefore, seems to be, first, 
Justification, or the acceptance of the 
sinner through faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Secondly, Pardon of sin. 
Thirdly, Regeneration, or the commu- 
nication of a new principle to the 
soul, enabling it to love and obey 
the Lord. And, fourthly, a degree of 
sanctification as the result; which 
fourfold act, though momentary, seems 
to have this order and succession. 
And this initiatory sanctification will 
be fully and perfectly accomplished in 
those who perseveringly and faithfully 
exercise the. grace already communi- 
cated to”them ; when the very princi- 
ple, andeing of sin, will be so de- 

streyediirtibem, that they will ‘ be 
filled WHHMEPthe fulness of God.’ 

x “<Sustification, implies some re- 
lative change in our situation with 
God. 

2. “ Pardon, signifies something for- 
given us. 

3. “* Regeneration, imports some- 
thing wrought in us. 

4. ‘“‘ Sanctification, is something 
done by us, through the agency of the 
Spirit of God.” 

, Again, 

“ Justification, is our adoption 
Por the family of God, through faith 
in Christ Jesus. 

2. ‘* Pardon, is cancelling our ob- 
noxiousness to punishment. 

3. “* Regeneration, is implanting a 
new principle in us. 

4. “‘ Sanctification, is imparting an 
altogether new nature to us. 

“* But, in a secondary sense, Justifi- 
cation extends to every act of obedi- 
ence, which the children of God render 
to his commands. And, finally, their 
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justification relates to Christ’s adjudi- 
cation and approbation of their con- 
duct before a congregated world, at 
the last great day of account, when he 
will say unto each, ‘ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant; thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ ” 


en ce 
On the Eternal Sonship of Christ. 


Mr, Epitor, 


Sirx,—It appears that the controversy 
on the Eternal Sonship of Christ, is 
not likely to cease until that subject 
has undergone a closer investigation 
than it has yet received; and, on the 
propriety of its being continued, there 
can, I think, be but one opinion among 
persons who know the present state of 
the dispute. As you seem determined 
to attend to the real question only, it 
probably will not be long before this 
war of words will be brought to a sa- 
tisfactory issue. Truth has nothing to 
fear, either from exposure or opposi- 
tion. When beheld without disguise, 
her attractions are irresistible. It is 
only when she is disfigured by mere- 
tricious ornaments, that there is little 
perceptible comeliness in her form. 
And if she ever suffers, it is not from 
the opposition of her avowed enemies, 
but from the mistaken modes of de- 
fence adopted by her friends. The only 
prayer she has ever any occasion to 
use, is, ““ Heaven save me from my 
friends; I can manage my enemies 
myself.” 

The manner in which the Sonship of 
Christ is generally stated, is highly 
objectionable: many absurd expres- 
sions are employed ; and words are 
occasionally united together, which re- 
ciprocally destroy each other’s mean- 
ing. Such modes of speech are ut- 
terly indefensible ; but in giving up 
these, we must take’care not to lose a 
single particle of truth with them. 
The phrases “ eternally begotten,” 
“eternally derived,” ‘‘ eternally ge- 
nerated,” and all such senseless and 
contradictory jargon, I cheerfully aban- 
don to the tortures inflicted by the op- 
ponents of the Eternal Sonship. Thus 
far, at least, they have trath on their 
side, and are entitled to the thanks of 
the Christian Church, for exposing 
scholastic nonsense. But beyond these 
expressions, I consider that concession 
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would be dangerous. Theterm, “Son,” 
and the phrase “ Eternal Son,” are 
not liable, I think, to the same objec- 
tions as those are to which I have re- 
ferred. 

The decision of this subject certainly 
— upon a question of sacred 
philology: it is still, however, of a 
doctrinal nature ; as much so, as the 
distinction of persons in the Godhead, 
or the eternal perpetuity of future tor- 
ments. Both these doctrines depend 
entirely on the meaning we affix to the 
terms by which they are expressed : 
so that the subject is not the less im- 
portant, because it depends on the 
meaning given to a word. 

I now ed, Sir, to answer the 
questions inserted in No. 12 of your 
Magazine, column 95. 

1st Question.—“ If human relation- 
ship had not existed, what idea would 
have been attached to the word Son?” 

If generation had succeeded gene- 
ration by immediate creation, instead 
of being produced by human agency, 
no such relations as those of Father 
and Son would have existed; and if 
these had not existed, it is probable 
that language would not have contain- 
ed any such terms. It is possible, 
however, that such a word as Son 
might have been invented ; but then the 
idea that would have been attached to 
it, would have depended on the object 
for which it was used as the sign. It 
might have stood for a house, or a tree, 
or any object whatever; and then the 
idea attached to it, would have been 
the idea of whatever thing it 
sented. Words, strictly speaking, 
have no natural meaning; they de- 
rive their import from men’s having 
agreed to adopt them as the signs 
of certain objects and conceptions ; 
and it is this agreement that fixes 
their signification. 

Before creatures were formed, and 
endowed with the powers of percep- 
tion, or language was contrived to ex- 
press hunian thought, the incompre- 
hensible Jehovah eternally existed. 
What he is in himself, no finite mind 
can directly comprehend ; and what no 
mind can adequately conceive, no lan- 
guage can fully express. His unity and 
distinction, are fully known only to him- 
self. But then, as the terms Father and 
Son, which express a certain relation 
among creatures, are, by theHolyGhost, 
employed in reference to the persons in 
the Godhead, we may rest assured 
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that they are as proper as any terms 
which | e can supply. They 
must not indeed be understood in the 
same sense as when applied to crea- 
tures. If they were intended to ex- 
press nothing else, they certainly ex- 
press with much propriety a relation 
of pes between the persons in the 
G ad. “ ane on be no other 
,’ says Mr. Wesley, “in re- 
oy all things concerning him, 
(Christ,) under the character of a Son, 
and only begotten Son, but to con- 
vince us, that he has all the natural 
essential attributes of his Father ; that 
as a human son possesses the entire 
human nature, so the Son of God pos- 
sesses the entire divine nature.” 
2. “ Does the term Son, necessarily im- 
ly commencement of existence, in that 
ing or person to whom it is justly a 
plicable a Saeco 
By no means. A word may be 
justly applied, without being used lite- 
rally. The immediate residence of 
the Deity is very justly called a house,* 
but it is not so literally. And St. 
Paul says, “ every house is builded.”+ 
What then, are we to infer, that com- 
mencement of existence is necessarily 
ineluded in the term house, and conse- 
aad that heaven is not eternal? 
ere we to do this, we should invert 
all order, and reason from the mean- 
ing of a word to the nature of an ob- 
ject, while we ought to determine the 
sense of the word by the nature of the 
thing for which it stood. The follow- 
ing observations are thought to be of 
importance on this subject. 1. Lan- 
guage was; originally invented to ex- 
press natural things. 2. Language 
was formed before a revelation was 
given. 3. In giving to us a revela- 
tion, God did not communicate a new 
language ; words already in use, were 
employed to express heavenly things. 
As the words of revelation are em- 
ployed only in a secondary sense, it 
ollows, that they necessarily undergo 
a change of import. Some of the 
ideas and notions usually associated 
with them, when they refer-to natural 
things, must be rejected when they 
‘are transferred to heavenly. Some 
persons maintain, that the Holy Spirit 
is not a person, but an emanation, be- 
cause the name by which he is desig- 
nated, originally signifies breath or 
wing ; and in the same manner, they 


reason away the Eternity of the Son. 
We are too apt to forget first princi- 
ples. Every one knows that the bar- 
renness of language frequently ren- 
ders it necessary for us to use a word 
sometimes with a greater, and some- 
times with a less degree of latitude ; 
and that when the signification of a 
word is varied, it is the thing for which 
it stands that controls its meaning. 
These remarks may be illustrated by 
the term Son. When it is used to 
deno® a proper human son, we asso- 
ciate with it the notions of derivation, 
subsequence, subordination, and same- 
ness of nature, with the being who 
stands in the relation of father. When 
it stands for an adopted son, we ex- 
clude the notion of derivation, and re- 
tain only the latter. When it is em- 
ployed simply to express created 
beings, (as Angels and Adam,) we an- 
nex to it the notions of dependence 
and inferiority. But when it is ap- 
plied to the second person in the God- 
head, who possesses all the sublime 
perfections of Deity, we drop all but 
the notion of eternal equality. And 
those who infer priority of existence 
in the Father, and subsequency of 
existence in the Son, from the terms 
Father and Son being employed, de- 
duce an inference which is not justi- 
fied by the laws of language. 

The preceding remarks are sufficient 
to show, that the word Son does not in- 
variably imply a definite number of 
ideas and notions ; and also, that some 
part of its meaning may be safely re- 
jected, without abandoning. the use of 
the term. Literally, the word Son de- 
notes a person who has derived his 
being from, and who possesses the 
same nature as his father. In both 
these senses it cannot be applied to 
Christ. If he pessess the nature of 
the Father, he must be eternal ; be- 
cause eternal existence is inseparably 
associated with our conception of God. 
If his being were derived, he could 
not be eternal: these two senses there- 
fore destroy each other, and only one 
of them can be true. The question is, 
which must be rejected! The scrip- 
ture declares, “ he was before all 
things,” and “ by him all things con- 
sist.”{ This decides the point of ana- 
logy intended by this term, namely, 
that he is equal with the Father. 

* The term Word, used in a personal 





* * John xiy. 2, t Hebrews iii. 4. 





$ Colossians i. 16, 17. 
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sense, stands on precisely the same 
footing as the term Son; and so in- 
deed must every personal term which 
language can supply. 

3. “ What is the meaning of the 
terms Son, and begotten Son, when 
commencement of existence is ex- 
cluded?” 

This question is in fact already an- 
swered. The meaning of every ac- 
commodated term, must be regulated 
by the thing for which it stands; and 
all such words are used in an actom- 
modated sense, when applied to the 
persons in the Godhead. From what 
I have advanced it will be seen, that 
by the word Son, I mean nothing more 
than a person in the Godhead possess- 
ing every perfection of Deity. 

But the words begotten Son, demand 
particular attention. Whatever the 
word begotten may mean when used in 
reference to Christ, it certainly must 
bg understood in a sense very different 
from that which it bears, when human 
generation is denoted by it. Even 
those who conceive that it applies to 
Him only in reference to his human 
nature, do not take it literally ; for 
they think it denotes creation, or mi- 
raculous production. But whatever 
other persons may intend by it, 1 claim 
for myself the right of understanding 
it according, as I conceive, to the ana- 
logy of faith; and if my views are er- 
roneous, every one is at liberty to re- 
ject them. The phrase only begotten 
Son, I consider as a title of eminence. 
Adam was a son of God by creation, 
and angels in this sense are sons. 
Believers are the sons of God by adop- 
tion. But Christ possessing the na- 
ture of the Father, his Sonship is rais- 
ed as much above theirs as a proper 
human sonship is above that of an 
adopted one. He is the Son in the 
highest possible sense. Mr. Baxter, 
commenting on Colossians i. verse 15, 
observes, ** This (first-born) number- 
eth him not with the creatures, but 
sets him above them.” And in this 
sense I take the title only begotten. It 
teaches us that he was neither created 
like Adam, nor adopted like believers ; 
but that he is higher than they, (i. e.) 
equal with the Father in nature, per- 

ons, and duration. It is a good 

in divinity, to interpret that which 
may appear obscure, by that which is 
ain; and as the scriptures ascribe 
eternal existence to the Son, this ex- 
cludes production in every conceiv- 





able mode. In his pre-existent state, 
he could not therefore be begotten ; 
and therefore these words only begotten, 
must be understood as a title, and not 
as denoting an act. It is observable, 
that the New Testament no where 
calls him a begotten Son; nor does it 
any where say that he was begotten. - 
The titles given him in the volume of 
inspiration, we may apply to him; but 
we have no authority to say he was a4 
begotten Son. This title, I doubt not, 
was borrowed from Psa. ii:7. He had 
been revealed as the memra or word ; 
but in this Psalm, he is for the first 
time revealed as sustaining a higher 
relation; that name is given to him 
which is above every name. The lan- 
guage is remarkable, “‘ Thou art my 
Son,” not, Thou shalt be; “ this day 
have I begotten thee ;” (i. e.) this day 
have I manifested thee under a differ- 
ent relation. 

In your next number, I hope to offer 
a few more thoughts on this important 
subject. TyRo. 

ef 

STATE OF DISEMBODIED SPIRITS. 

Answer to a Query on the Abode of 
Disembodied Spirits. 
Leeds, Jan. 7, 1820. 
In reply to your correspondent J. FP, 
of London, who in No. 11, of the Im- 
perial Magazine, col. 1072, Vol. I. 
asks, “‘ Where does the soul go, on its 
separation from the body? and does it 
receive judgment immediately, or wait 
till the last day?” I shall be happy to 
see inserted the following observa- 
tions, if you think them worthy a place 
in your Magazine. 
Yours, respectfully, L. R**, 

There are four considerations which 
suggest themselves, in considering the 
first part of the question proposed by 
J. F. and which, in my opinion, pat the 
immediate glorification of the departed 
souls of believers beyond all doubt. 

lst. Heaven is as ready and fit to 
receive them as ever it shall be. 

2d. They are as ready and fit for 
Heaven as ever they shall be. 

3d. The Scripture is plainly for 
it. And, — 

4th. There is nothing in reason 
against it.— 

ist. Heaven is as ready and fit to 
receive them as ever it shall be. Hea- 
ven is prepared for believers. Ist. By 
the purpose and decree of God, and 


so far it has been prepared from the 
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foundation of the world, Matthew xxv. 
34. 2d. By the death of Christ, whose 
blood made the purchase of it for be- 
lievers, and so meritoriously opened 
the gates thereof, which our sins had 
barred up against us, Hebrews x. 
19, 20. 3d. By the ascension of 
Christ into that holy place, as our re- 
presentative and forerunner, John xiv. 
2. This is all that is necessary to be 
done for the preparation of Heaven; 
and all this is done, as much as ever 
God designed should be done to it, in 
order to its preparation for our souls. 
So that no delay can take place on 
that account. 
2d. The departed souls of believers 
are as ready for Heaven as ever they 
shall be. For there is no preparation- 
work to be done by them, or upon 
them, after death, John ix. 4. Ec- 
cles. ix. 10. Their justification was 
compléte before death, and now their 
sanctification is so too; sin, which 
came in by the union, going out at the 
separation of their souls and bodies. 
They are spirits made perfect. 
3d. The Scripture is plainly for their 
immediate glorification: Luke xxiii. 
48. To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise. Luke xvi. 22. The beggar 
died, and was carried by the angels into 
Abraham's bosom. Phil. i. 21. I de- 
sire to be dissolved, and to be WITH 
Curist, which is far better. The 
Scripture speaks but of two ways, by 
which souls see and enjoy God, viz. 
faith and sight: the one imperfect, 
suited to this life; the other perfect, 
fitted for the life to come; and this 
immediately succeeding that, for the 
imperfect is done away by the coming 
of that which is perfect, as the twilight 
is done away by the advancing of the 
perfect day. 
4th. To conclude: there is nothing 
‘in reason lying.in bar to it. The soul, 
in its unbodied state, is capable of en- 
joying blessedness, and can perform 
its acts of intellection, volition, &c. 
not only as well, but much better than 
it did when embodied. I conclude 
therefore, that seeing Heaven is already 
as much prepared for believers as it 
need be, or can be ; and they as much 
prepared, from the time of their disso- 
lution, as ever they shall be; the 
Scriptures also being so plain for it, 
and no bar in reason against it,—that 
the spirits of the just go immediately 
to glory, from the time of their separa- 
tion from the body. 





It is, Ibelieve, admitted on all hands, 
(or at least disputed by few) which 
makes it unnecessary for me to refer 
to passages in the Scripture in support 
of it ;—that the souls or spirits of all 
men who die in a state of unbelief and 
disobedience, are immediately com- 
mitted to the prison of hell, there to 
suffer the wrath of God due to their 
sins. 

The second part of the question put 
by J. F. stands thus; ‘ Does the 
soul, on its separation from the body, 
receive judgment immediately, or wait 
till the last day?” which I beg leave 
to answer in the words of a good old 
divine, who, in speaking of the general 
judgment, says, ‘“‘ Before the general 
judgment, every soul comes to its par- 
ticular judgment, and that immediate- 
ly after death: of this (he says)I ap- 
prehend the apostle to speak, in He- 
brews ix. 27. It is appointed for all 
men once to die, but AFTER THAT THE 
JUDGMENT. The soul is presently 
stated ‘ by this judgment,’ in its ever- 
lasting and fixed condition. The soul 
of awicked man, appearing before God 
in all its sin and guilt, and by him sen- 
tenced, immediately gives up all its 
hope. Prov. xi. 7. When a wicked 
man dieth, his expectation shall 
perish: and the hope of unjust men 
perisheth.” 


From another Correspondent we have 
received, on the preceding question, 
the following remarks: 


I was somewhat surprised, that any 
one professing the Protestant Religion 
could ask such a question as that 
which appeared in col. 1072, Vol. I. 


namely; Whether the soul, imme- 
diately after its separation from the 
body, received its sentence, and went 
either to its place of rest or punish- 
ment, or waited till the great judgment 
day? Now I think it is very clear from 
Scripture, that immediately after the 
death of the body, the soul receives its 
reward, whether it be good or bad. I 
shall just offer one or two scripture 
proofs of this assertion, First, In Luke, 
chap. xxiii. verse 43, we read as fol- 
lows, “‘ And Jesus said unto him, Verily, 
I say unto thee, to-day thou econdit 
with me in paradise.” Secondly, 
On the martyrdom of Stephen, in the 
viith chapter of Acts, we read, that Ste- 
phen, at his death, ‘“ saw the heavens 
opened, and the angels waiting to 
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receive him;” and in the Old Testa- 
ment, we read of Enoch, who was 
translated, and of Elijah, who was car- 
ried to heaven in a chariot of fire ; and 
again, the Apostle Paul “ desired to 
depart and be with Christ, which was 
far better.” I think that these few 
passages are a sufficient proof of 
what I have advanced; but at the 
same time, I conceive that at the great 
day of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
union of the body with the soul will 
cause an increase either of happiness 
or woe, JUVENIS. 
Pancras, Jan. 24, 1820. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES 
MARCH.—BY AN OBSERVER, 


THE Sun enters Aries on the 20th, at 
eighteen minutes past four in the af- 
ternoon, when the spring quarter com- 
mences. The Moon enters her last 
quarter on the 7th; she is new on the 
14th; enters her first quarter on the 
21st, and is full on the 29th. She will 
pass the Georgian planet on the 8th, 
Jupiter on the 12th, Saturn on the 
14th, Mercury on the 15th, Venus on 
the 16th, and Mars on the 22d. Venus 
is an evening star, setting on the Ist 
about half-past eight, and on the 31st 
about twenty minutes past ten. She 
is first seen under the fifth and sixth of 
the Fishes, passing the fifth soon after 
sun-set on the Ist, and under and near 
to the sixth on the 4th. She then di- 


FOR 





rects her course through a barren | 
space, passing between the fifteenth | 
and sixteenth of the Fishes on the 
10th. She continues her course be- 
tween the Ram andthe Whale, passing 
between the first of this constellation | 
and the first of the Ram on the 2\st, 
but nearest to the latter star. She 
then directs her course to the small 
stars in the tail of the Ram, passing 
above and near to the fourth on the 
27th, and still nearer to the sixth on 
the 28th, and she finishes it under the 
Pleiades. Mars is on the meridian on 
the 1st about half-past eight in the 
evening, and on the 31st about seven. | 
He is seen on the Ist, under and nearer | 
io the ninth of the Twins, the first | 
being higher up to the east of it, and | 
he moves slowly under the two first, 

sing the second on the 22d, di- 
recting his course to the nebula in the 
Crab, but finishing it nearly in a line 
with the two first of the Twins. On 
the 29th, there is an celipse of the 


Moon, which begins at seventeen 
minutes past five in the evening ; but 
she does not rise until seventeen 
minutes past six, when she will ap- 
pear nearly half eclipsed, and the 
earth’s shadow will gradually advance 
towards her western limb till thirty- 
eight minutes past six. The visible 
part of the shadow then gradually di- 
minishes till fifty-nine minutes past 
seven, when it will leave the Moon, 
making its last impression on the 
eastern side of her northern limb. 


i ane 
REVIEW.—HORZ BRITANNICA, OR STU- 
DIES IN ANCIENT BRITISH HISTORY. 
[Concluded from col. 72.] 


ADVERTING to the language originally 
spoken by our barbarous ancestors, 
Mr. Hughes varies but little frotn the 
generally received opinion, the sub- 
stance of which he comprises in the 
following paragraph. 

“It is admitted, that the language 
spoken by the natives of Wales, is the 
same as was spoken in this island pre- 
vious to the establishment of the Ro- 
mans. It is equally true, that the lan- 
guage used by the natives of Ireland, 
is the same that was spoken by the most 
ancient inhabitants of that island. 
The language of the Albanian Scots, or 
Highlanders, called Erse and Gaelic, 
is the same as the language in which 
Ossian sung and Galgacus. harangued 
his troops. We have still some re- 
mains of the language spoken in Corn- 
wall in ancient times, and which bears 
a striking affinity to the Cymraeg 


|spoken in Wales; and is probably 


only a dialect of the Armoric, or the 
language of the Bretons of France.” 
pp. 72. 

That the ancient Britons were ac- 
quainted with the use of letters, is a 
point which will admit of no dispute, 


| the fact being supported by evidence 


which is incontestable. This acquire- 
ment seems, however, to have been 
confined almost exclusively to the 
Druids; and even among these, none 
but those of the higher order were 
permitted to participate in the know- 
ledge of this sublime acquisition. Mr. 
Hughes, on the authority of Cesar, 
contends, that the characters which 
they employed, bore a strong re- 
semblance to those of the Greek alpha- 
bet; but he conceives that their uses 
were confined chiefly to civil trans- 
actions, as the dogmas of philosophy, 
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and the mysteries of religion, were 
deemed too sacred to be committed to 
writing. On this subject he has given 
a condensed account of varying opi- 
nions, supported by corresponding 
authority ; and although this method 
of procedure tends to create per- 
plexity, yet it furnishes the reader 
with an opportunity of exercising his 
judgment, of examining the force of 
argument, of estimating the weight of 
evidence, and of discarding those 
views which approximate towards the 
shades of improbability. 

On entering the Roman period, we 
seem to emerge from a region of ob- 
scurity, where fact lies blended with 
fiction, and to hail the dawn of histori- 
eal day. Of the early transactions of 
these distant ages, when the legions of 
Cesar invaded our shores, Mr. Hughes 
has given a kind of compendious de- 
tail. But the account is interesting ; 
and although the same facts are here 
recorded, which every work of a si- 
milar description contains, there is 
searcely an incident which the intelli- 
gent reader would wish to see omitted. 

The dynasties and names of the an- 
cient British kings, the divisions of 
land, and the tribes which are said to 
have inhabited distinct territories, ex- 
hibit a picture that excites but little 
interest. The historical details are, 
however, as much condensed as per- 
spicuity would allow. The tribes and 
nations flit along before us, like the 
phantoms of imagination; even the 
permanency of ages seems to have re- 
eeived a powerful compression; so 
that monarchs, subjects, dominion, 
and years, rise, move onward, excite 
our attention, and, while we gaze, re- 
tire before us into the caves of obli- 
vion, 

To a department of his first volume, 
which treats of the learning, religious 
rites, and mythology, of the Druids, 
Mr. H. has prefixed some remarks on 
the probable origin of polytheism and 
idolatry. This he refers to a very 


early period, and conceives that the | 
luminaries of heaven, and departed | 


heroes, were among the primary ob- 
jects of idolatrous adoration; that 
symbols and hieroglyphies were called 
in to assist the conceptions of man- 
kind; which, multiplying in number, 
and becoming sacred from their uses, 
degenerated into imstruments of po- 
pular veneration, till they assumed 
the dominion of the world, and filled 








the Pagan temples and the Pantheon 
with monsters. 

Of the nature and origin of Druidism ; 
—the names and titles of discrimina- 
tion among the Druids ;—their honour- 
able rank in the community ;—the doc- 
trines which they taught ;—their phi- 
losophical opinions ;—the traditionary 
presages, currently received among 
them, and circulated as predictions of 
future events ;—the poetical taste and 
talents of the bards ;—and the nature 
of their employment; distinct notice 
has been taken. In each of these de- 
partments the author has displayed 
much discrimination; and his obser- 
vations, though concise, are luminous 
in their delineations, illustrated by 
examples, and rendered respectable 


.by the authorities to which he appeals. 


Among the Triades of Song, or poeti- 
cal aphorisms, the author gives the 
following specimens. ‘The style of 
these compositions,” he observes, *dis- 
plays a force of expression indicative 
of a corresponding vigour of thought, 
but which is partly lost in a trans- 
lation.— 

“ The three foundations of poetic 
genius: the gift of God, human exer- 
tion, and the accidents of life. 

“The three primary requisites of 
poetic genius: an eye that sees na- 
ture, a heart that feels nature, and a 
boldness that dares follow nature. 

“‘The three indispensables of ge- 
nius « understanding, feeling, and per- 
severance. 

“The three properties of genius: 
fine thought, appropriate thought, and 
diversity of sentiment. 

“‘ The three things that ennoble ge- 
nius: vigour, fanpy, and knowledge. 

“The three supports of genius: 
strong mental endowments, memory, 
and learning. 

‘“‘ The three marks of genius: ex- 
traordinary understanding, superior 
conduct, and uncommon exertion. 

“ The three things that improve ge- 
nius: proper exertion, frequent exer- 
tion, and successful exertion. 

“The three results of poesy: ge- 
nerosity, courtesy, and benignity. 

a three things that enrich ge- 
nius : contentedness of mind, the che- 


ishing of good thoughts, and — 


ing the memory. 

“ The three things that will ensure 
suecess: appropriate effort, dexterous 
effort, and extraordinary effort. 

“ The three things that will ensure 
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acquaintance: courtesy, ingenuity, 
and originality. 

“The three things that will ensure 
applause: amiable deportment, scien- 
tific skill, and good behaviour.” 

That men who were capable of ex- 
pressing such thoughts as the pre- 
ceding aphorisms contain, should sink 
in other instances into absurdities 
which disgrace common superstition, 
furnishes another striking instance of 
those strange anomalies which dis- 
tinguish and diversify the human cha- 
racter. “ Our Druids,” says Mr. H. 
“ it is certain, were much addicted to 
divination; and the serpent was an 
important symbol among them. Hence 
that amulet, called the Anguinum or 
serpent’s egg, was suspended from 
the Druid’s neck. The manner of its 
formation is described by Pliny, in 
the following manner: “ A number of 
snakes entwined together, in the heat 
of summer, roll themselves into a mass ; 
and from the saliva issuing from their 
jaws, and the sweat and froth of their 
bodies, that egg is formed, which is 
called anguinum. By the violent hiss- 
ing of these serpents, the egg is forced 
aloftinto the air ; and should be caught 
before it touches the ground, in a sa- 
gus, or sacred vestment. The person 
fixed upon for the purpose, must be 
immediately mounted on a swift horse; 
for the serpents, according to this tale, 
will pursue the ravisher of their young 
to the margin of the first river, whose 
waters alone can stop their pursuit. 
The ceremony of taking the serpent’s 
egg could only be successful at a cer- 
tain age of the moon, which had great 
influence on all their superstitions.” 

Among a people, who were capable 
of believing such absurdities, as fur- 
nished Pliny with his materials of the 
preceding description, we have but 
little reason to expect any rational 
views or moral purity in the worship 
which they presented to their divini- 
ties. In some instances, however, we 
find thought exalted into superior 
dignity, and truths elicited which make 
us forget the barbarous ages of which 
we speak. But these are occasionally 
blended with eruelties, of which the re- 
hearsal shocks our feelings. Their al- 
tars reeked with human bloed, flowing 
from victims presented in sacrifice to 
their sanguinary gods, Of this article, 
and of their places of worship, Mr. H. 
has given an awful account. His 
Statements of faets coincide with those 
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of his predecessors in this depart- 
ment of Druidical history. On every 
side we find ourselves surrounded 
by solitude and silence; the shadows 
of a forest, or of trees denominated 
sacred, add to the solemnity of the 
scene ; while an impenetrable mystery 
seems to impregnate the atmosphere, 
that agitates the trembling leaves of 
the holy oak, with new ingredients of 
gloomy horror. The objects to which 
they paid divine adoration, corre- 
sponded with the manner in which it 
was offered, and with the places which 
they selected for the performance of 
their polluted and bloody rites. Rocks 
that were singularin their appearance 
became symbolical of some virtue, 
which either fancy or Druidical au- 
thority had embodied; and in man 
instances, their views coincided wi 
those of other nations, whose excessive 
superstition had peopled the Pagan 
world with its imaginary deities. 

Of the Druidical mythology ;—its 
agreement with that of other barbarous 
nations ;—its reference to the events 
connected with the deluge recorded in 
scripture ;—the similitude that may be 
traced between prevailing systems of 
superstition ;—and the eokthdines of 
established rites, Mr. H. has taken 
particular notice. The rays of light 
which had been scattered on these 
gloomy paths’ of antiquarian research 
by his predecessors, the author has 
carefully collected; and, combining 
them with the efforts of his own study 
and perseverance, has presented to 
avery numerous class of thin 
readers, a luminous epitome of dn-~- 
cient British history. 

The seeond volume of this work, ex~- 
hibits to our notice in its first chapter, 
the primary introduction of Christianity 
into Britain. That this memorable 
event took place ata very early period, 
Mr. H. proves by the concurring tes~ 
timony of several fathers of the church, 
and by the express declaration of se- 
veral ancient historians. The exact 
time is however involved in some ob- 
seurity; but probability concentrates 
the evidence about the year 61. The 

uestion, by whom Christianity was 
first introduced, is shrouded in a de- 
gree of darkness that corresponds 
with that of the time of its ray Ar 
pearance. After quoting from Gildas 
some passages of which we have given 
the substance, Mr. H. pr Ss as 
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“There has been, however, a cur- 
rent tradition, and which, it must be 
admitted, has had the passport of 
many ages, respecting a name of great 
veneration, Joseph of Arimathea, him 
who deposited the body of Christ in 
his own sepulchre. * 

“ The account given by the Romish 
writers respecting the mission of St. 
Joseph to Britain, is to the following 
purport :— 

“In consequence of the persecution 
which ensued upon the death of Ste- 
phen, the proto-martyr of the Chris- 
tian church, the apostles and their dis- 
ciples bei scattered abroad, the 
apostle Philip (or, according to others, 
the evangelist of that name, ) along with 
Joseph of Arimathea, came to France, 
(the ancient Gaul;) where, it is said 
also, they were miraculeusly brought 
by sea. Finding that Britain was 
only divided by a narrow sea from 
France, and that the superstitions of 
the people of both countries were 
muclr alike, Joseph was deputed by 
Philip, with eleven companions, to 
cross the seato Britain. Where these 
good people landed, whether in Corn- 
wall or in Kent, we know not; but the 
first scene of their mission is laid in 
Somersetshire : there they gained the 
favour of the prince of that country, 
called Arviragus, who assigned them 
a spot of land, for their residence and 
the building of a church. The extent 
of the land given them was twelve 
hides, one for eachof them. This was 
at the placc called Ynys Wydrin, and 
afterwards Ynys Avalon, (near Wells,) 
the famous Glastonbury. Here was a 
glorious beginning for these mission- 
aries, who, as it seems, were more 
concerned to have a suitable residence 
for themselves, than to propagate the 
Gospel through the island. 

“ This was in the year 63, or thirty 
years after the ascension of our Lord; 
by which time St. Joseph, who was 
not a young man at the time of cur Sa- 
viour’s death, must be well stricken in 
years to travel into France and Bri- 
tain, to evangelize the fierce inha- 
bitants. But the whole of the cir- 
cumstances of this story, (of which I 
have omitted some of the most absurd 
appendages,) smell very strongly of 
monkery. Bishop Goodwin was dis- 
posed to credit it ; but neither Usher, 
nor Parker, nor Stillingfleet, could be 
induced to receive it.”—pp. 7. 

The claims of the Monks to that su- 





ie antiquity of which they boast, 
r. H. seems to have examined with 
much candour, and with a discriminat- 
ing eye. In several instances, he has 
produced evidence to prove that they 
are fallacious, and in others he has 
shewn that their pretences carry with 
them their own refutation. To argu- 
ments adduced from other sources, 
and supported by more respectable 
authority, he has paid much attention, 
and the substance of their reasonings 
in support of their respective opinions, 
is placed before the reader in an in- 
teresting light. This chapter is re- 
plete with valuable information. 

The progress of Christianity very na- 
turally follows its introduction; and 
to this object Mr. H. has directed the 
attention of his readers in the second 
chapter. There can be no doubt, that 
in the early periods of its history, the 
progress of pure religion among a Pa- 
gan race was exceedingly slow. It 
had many difficulties to encounter, 
many obstacles to surmount, and its 
triumph over Druidism and Pagan 
rites, that from time immemorial had 
been established in this country, is 
among those pleasing evidences which 
prove its origin to be divine. 

“It is to be lamented that we have 
no particulars handed down with re- 
spect to the manner in which Chris- 
tianity was propagated among our an- 
cestors ; and it is difficult to infer whe- 
ther its progress was rapid or gradual, 
whether the Roman government op- 
posed it, or whether it gained ground 
almost imperceptibly to them among 
the native Britons. Gildas affirms 
that it met at first with but a cool re- 
ception, and there is too much reason 
to think that such was the real fact. 

‘** With regard to the spread of Chris- 
tianity in Britain, it must be consider- 
ed that the intercourse between dif- 
ferent parts of the island was exceed- 
ing difficult, until the Romans had 
completed their great roads ; and even 
then we know what obstructions the 
Roman citizens would meet with in the 
public profession of Christianity, from 
the jealousy of the Roman government. 
The native Britons, addicted as they 
were to a deep-rooted superstition, 
would be very backward to embrace, 
if not strenuously opposed to, a new 
religion, which had to combat with all 
their prejudices, and to oppose all their 
impurities. Many causes would also 
tend to prevent the communications be- 
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tween the Roman and the British Chris- 
tians; and particularly the different 
languages of the one and of the other. 

« As the Christian faith is affirmed 
to have been first brought over by the 
natives by means of the family of 
Caractacus, we may be disposed to 
draw the inference, that Christianity 
would gradually spread among the 
Silures, and the Demete, and the con- 
tiguous tribes of the AZdui of Somer- 
set, and the Dobuni of Gloucestershire ; 
as well as the Ordovices of North 
Wales, and the Cornavii of Shrop- 
shire and Cheshire. By means of the 
Roman Christians, Christianity would 
also be diffused in the large towns 
of Camalodunum and Verulam; the 
trading towns, such as London; and 
the great stations of York, Caerle- 
on, Exeter, Winchester, Chester, &c. 
But it was in obscure places in the 
country of the Silures or the A.dui, or 
some of the other tribes of the Britons, 
I am disposed to think, the first con- 
gregations of Christians were collect- 
ed, and public profession was made of 
the faith of Christ.”—pp. 39. 

But how formidable soever the dif- 
ficulties were, to which Christianity, 
while in its infancy in Britain, was 
exposed, it had acquired so much im- 
portance, and so great an ascendancy 
in the reigns of Dioclesian and Gale- 
rius, as to share in the common cala- 
mity of persecution. The circumstan- 
ces immediately connected with this 
affliction, are traced by the author with 
a perspicuous hand; and the reader 
who contemplates the whole in one 
comprehensive survey, is almost in- 
sensibly led to mark the overruling 
providence of God, through which, his 
cause was preserved from impending 
destruction. 

Unhappily, however, some of the in- 
Stances that are recorded, border so 
much on the marvellous, that credulity, 
which reason will hardly sanction, 
seems necessary to ensure their fa- 
vourable reception. This is rather an 
unfortunate circumstance ; for although 
nearly every reader is captivated with 
the wonderful, a single incident, which 
seems divested of all probable evi- 
dence, brings discredit upon the less 
questionable parts, and covers the 
whole with an air of fable. Of this 
description is the following remark- 
able narrative, which we give in the 
author’s own words. It is, however, 


but just to observe, that he introduces 
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it as “‘an extraordinary occurrence, 
noticed by Constantius and Bede, 
which it shall be left to the reader’s 
judgment, whether to class among the 
extraordinary interpositions of Pro- 
vidence, or to consider it as an event 
which may be accounted for without 
having recourse to divine interference. 

“ The Saxons and Picts had made 
an inroad into Wales; and a body of 
them, with combined force, were ad- 
vaneing towards that part where Ger- 
manus was with the British Chris- 
tians ; among whom were several who 
had recently. been baptized by him, 
and were now attending to the instruc- 
tions of himself and his colleague Lu- 
pus. The prelates being apprised of 
the enemy’s approach, placed them- 
selves at the head of their disciples, 
whom they were now about to lead in 
their temporal, as well as spiritual 
warfare ; the Britons being more dis- 
posed to rely on the prayers of these 
holy men, and to follow their counsels, 
than to confide in their own valour. 
They do not appear to have made any 
preparations to oppose their enemics 
in a hostile way; and of this they 
were apprized, designing to fall upon 
them while they were engaged in their 
religious exercises, and preparing to 
celebrate Easter, according to the 
usual practice of the church at that 
time. But Germanus put himself at 
the head of a select company, and 
waited the coming up of the Picts and 
Scots in a narrow place among hills 
and rocks. The Britons received in- 
structions what they were to do at the 
approach of the enemy; they were or- 
dered to join the prelates in repeating 
aloud, HALLELvUIAH, three times. Ac- 
cordingly, whenthe foe was advancing, 
secure of an easy victory, the two 
apostolic leaders shouted aloud, while 
the rest united their voices with theirs ; 
and the rocks and hills reverberated 
with the sound of the sacred word, 
Hatviecuian. The desired effect was 
produced ; the enemy was thrown into 
consternation, being struck with a sud- 
den panic, as if heaven was about to 
pour down vengeance upon them for 
attempting to violate the devout exer- 
cises of the Christians ; for itappeared, 
to their terrified imagination, that the 
rocks and mountains were ready to 
fall upon and overwhelm them. The 
depredators threw down their arms, 
and fled; but many of them, in their 
confusion, were drowned in a water 
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they had to cross, Thus the Britons, 
says the ancient narrative, obtained a 
bloodless victory; a victory won by 
faith, and not by force of arms. 

“The scene of these transactions lay 
near Mold, a town about ten miles 
from Chester, and fourteen from Den- 
bigh. There is a spot that still bears 
the name of Maes Garmon, in re- 
ference, it is said, to this remarkable 
event. It bore that name in the age 
of Archbishop Usher, as he informs 
us; and the learned primate was much 
struck with the coincidence. A gen- 
tleman, who owned that place and es- 
tate in the last century, set up an ele- 
gant obelisk in view of the town, to 
commemorate what is called the Hal- 
leluia victory.” —pp. 155. 

At the conclusion of this tale, the 
author remarks, that Mr. Whitaker, in 
his appendix to the history of the ca- 
thedral of Cornwall, has controverted 
the whole ; and he also allows, that if 
critically examined, some incongruity 
will be found in the statement. 

Aconsiderable portion of this volume 
is devoted to the early history of the 
Christian Church ; and also to the, pro- 
gress of Christianity in Britain during 
the first eight centuries. In these an- 


tiquated regions of history, many curi- ‘ 


ous and interesting facts are stated, 
and the authorities are given on 
which’their authenticity rests. On se- 
veral points that are placed before the 
reader, various opinions have been 
entertained; and perhaps, after the 
lapse of so many ages as have inter- 
vened, it is a task of no common diffi- 
culty to distinguish truth from error. 
The account, however, is generally 
pleasing, and frequently satisfactory ; 
comprising within a narrow compass, 
a fund of information, respecting those 
periods of our ecclesiastical history. 

Connected with this detail, the ir- 
ruptions of the Picts and Scots, and 
the immediate effects resulting from 
the invasions of the continental na- 
tions, form a conspicuous part. The 
influence of their power, and the cus- 
toms and manners which they intro- 
duced, pass along in review before us. 
We gaze upon them as they rise and 
disappear, with melancholy sympathy, 
until they retire into those shades, in 
which the heroes, statesmen, and phi- 
losophers of antiquity, lie entombed 
among the nations and empires that 
are now no more. 

The appendix contains many curious 





specimens of ancient historical inci- 
dents, which cannot but be highly 
pleasing to every lover of antiquarian 
sacar § The subjects introduced, 
are stated in the analysis of this work, 
which we gave in the preceding volume 
of the Imperial Magazine, as noticed 
in the commencement of this review. 

The work before us, when viewed 
in a collective light, possesses a consi- 
derable degree of merit. In every 
page the industry of the author ap- 
pears under a favourable aspect. His 
language is strong and expressive, 
and free from those ambiguities of 
phraseology, which too often leave the 
reader in perplexity to know what the 
writer meant. Amidst conflicting ac- 
counts, which relate to the same 
transaction, Mr. H. has shewn mtch 
discrimination of judgment; and even 
where the different authorities, on 
which his readers rely for their infor- 
mation, produce opposite convictions, 
all must allow, that much impartiality 
has been displayed. And although a 
considerable portion of what he has in- 
troduced, has already been before the 
world ; there are numerous incidents, 
and connective links, which, in his 
narration becoming embodied, place 
the facts in a new and pleasing lig ht. 

Historical and antiquarian researches 
differ essentially from works of taste 
and genius. In the latter, imagination 
and fancy may display their creative 
energies; but in the former, the in- 
ventive powers must be suspended; 
and the primary hope of the laborious 
student is, that he may find in those 
heaps of rubbish, which his predeces- 
sors have repeatedly sifted, a few pearls 
or diamonds which they had over- 
looked. 

To such as have neither time nor op- 
portunity to examine ancient chro- 
nicles and documents, which, in con- 
nection with mouldering ruins, con- 
tain the seeds of history, these volumes 
will provea valuable acquisition. They 
embrace the general outlines of the 
civil, military, and: ecclesiastical his- 
tory of our country during its barbarous 
ages, and as we ad vance we perceive our 
rude progenitors struggling with vigor- 
ous but tardy movements towards a 
state of cultivation, which has prepared 
the way for the blessings which we en- 
joy. Weshall be happy to find, that the 
author has been so successful in the sale 
of his work, as he has been in his appli- 


. cation while collecting materials for it. - 
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Review.—A Catechism on the Truth of 
Christianity, and the divine Inspiration 
of the New Testament, designed chiefly 


Sor the use of Young Persons. 12mo. 
bds. pp. 91. 3s. estley, Stationer’s 
Court, 


Tuat there is a strict and widely com- 
prehensive analogy between reason 
and revelation, we conceive has been 
repeatedly and successfully demonstra- 
ted. That reason, when unassisted by 
revelation, is unequal to the perfect 
discovery of moral or religious truth, 
we hesitate not to affirm, has been 
triumphantly proved ; and that human 
reason ought not, like science, to be- 
come the tribunal before which revela- 
tion should be arraigned, has we think 
been incontestably developed by the 
examination of the nature of reason, 
its capabilities, and its defects. The 
superiority of common sense to reason 
has been accurately delineated and 
ably enforced. The very existence 
and identity of the human soul, have 
been shewn to be alone capable of 
direct proof by the evidence of con- 
sciousness or internal sensation. And 
as to reason in her natural state, it has 
also been proved, that she ever has 
been incapable of making any pro- 
gress in religious knowledge; and 
even when supplied with materials by 
supernatural aid, if left to the guidance 
of wild imagination, she has fallen 
into the grossest errors. In fact, there 
is no absurdity, however @xtravagant, 
which she has not been ready to adopt: 
she has persuaded some that an efiect 
can be produced without a cause ; that 
there is no God ; that there cannot be 
any future state of existence; that 
the soul is material ; that there is no 
real distinction between vice and vir- 
tue; and that to mock or relieve the 
sufferings of a fellow-creature are 
actions equally meritorious. By ana- 
lyzing all things, she has satisfied 
some persons that every thing is no- 
thing, and that matter is non-existent. 
“ By perpetual changing, she has re- 
duced all existence to the invisible 
dust of scepticism ; and by recurring 
to first principles has proved, to the sa- 
tisfaction of her devotees, that there 
are ho principles at all.” . 

To such statements, the truth of 
which the records of history, and the 
evidence of facts, support, Deism has 
replied, that her disciples have counter- 
facts to oppose ; and that without be- 





lieving in a written revelation, their 
reason has conducted them to a know- 
ledge of natural religion ;—of the na- 
ture and attributes of their Creator ;— 
and of their duties and obligations as 
rational beings to him, themselves, 
and their fellow creatures. The plau- 
sibility of this observation we however 
conceive is only equalled by its ab- 
surdity; for who are Deists? Have 
they ever been discovered to exist in 
any country where civilization has 
not planted her standard, and where 
barbarian ignorance of letters and 
science has enslaved the minds of its 
inhabitants? Is it not, on the mens 
we inquire, in those countries alone 
which the Jewish or Christian religion 
has been prevalent, that Deism has 
been discovered to exist? Deism is 
at best but an excrescence. It cannot 
claim the merit of being a self-origin- 
ated independent system. It erects 
its distorted superstructure, upon the 
foundation which revelation has laid, 
and Christianity pointed out. It has 
sifted the system it opposes, for the 
very materials with which its super- 
structure is erected. And although 
those materials are injured by an im- 
proper combination with erroneous 
substances, yet all which ensures to it 
ally notice, it has derived from the 
Christian religion and its holy scrip- 
tures. The pride of man has however 
induced him to suffer the disruption of 
every truth,—the infringement of 
every moral axiom,—and even the 
contradiction of natural sense and 
feeling, rather than permit reason to 
be displaced by faith,—and the dark- 
ness of imperfect human knowledge to 
‘be supplanted by the light and splen- 
dour of heavenly communications. 

The term Revelation has roused into 
energy the most dangerous feelings of 
the human mind. It has been alter- 
nately asserted, that it is not credible 
that God should give to man any reve- 
lation of himself:—then any written 
revelation of himself :—and lastly, such 
a kind of writen revelation as that which 
Christianity communicates. Nor have 
such assertions been so limited; for 
there have been men who have main- 
tained, that no revelation could be gene- 
ral; that nothing is a revelation to a 
man which is not directly and person- 
ally revealed to him: and thus, in the 
overwhelming requisitions of human 
folly and conceit, the capabilities of 
the Godhead have been controverted ; 
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the perfections of the Supreme have 
been questionéd ; and the moral obli- 
gations of man, as an active or a pas- 
sive being, have been denied. 

We have lamented, with many of 
the wise and good, that this spirit of 
impiety and real ignorance, has of late 
conflagrated in this favoured isle ; and 
observed with peculiar regret, that in 
some instances, individuals have avail- 
ed themselves of their political popu- 
larity with the poor or ignorant, to dis- 
pense moral poison, and a belief ina 
creed as destructive to social order 
and national prosperity, as it is dan- 
gerous to the most important and eter- 
nal destinies of man. We mean Infi- 
delity, or Deism. 

For the youth of this country, we 
have also felt especial concern ; be- 
cause we know that the laxity of mo- 
ral principles, the spirit of pride and 
false independence, and the habits of 
indolence and carelessness which De- 
ism inculcates, are too frequently suit- 
ed to the inexperience, and ignorance, 
and conceit, and passions, of persons 
at the time of life to which we have 
referred. : 

As correctives to infidel opinions, 
the works of Paley, and Porteus, and 
Leslie, and Campbell, and Beattie; 
and Bogue, and Addison, with many 
others, have long been recommended. 
But we have often wished, with Dr. 
Doddridge, that, in the form of ques- 
tion and answer, which is a mode of 
writing peculiarly adapted to youth, an 
epitome of all the arguments in favour 
of Christianity could be compiled, so 
that no child should go forth into a 
world of temptation and _ irreligion, 
without being at least able “ to give 
an answer to every man that asked 
him a reason of the hope that was in 
him, with meekness and fear.” We 
recollect having once perused a small 
work of this description, by Dr. Tho- 
mas Burnet, but it is not extant; and 


_ to the unknown author of the Catechism 


before us, has been reserved the ho- 
nour of presenting to the world a 
work, for which many a parent has 
sighed, and which we do not doubt, 
that many will hail with peculiar satis- 
faction. 

The title of the work which we have 
given above, accurately states its ge- 
neral character ; and a comprehensive 
synopsis at its commencement, pre- 
sents at once a correct epitome of all 
the arguments which are included in 





the volume. In justice to the author, 
we cannot, however, omit briefly to 
state the outline of these arguments 
to our readers. 

With some preliminary questions on 
the meaning of the term revelation ;— 
on the possibility of God giving to man 
a written revelation ; on the manner in 
which Divine inspiration was granted ; 
and on the satisfactory nature of such 
mode of communication, together with 
answers to objections made as to such 
mode, the volume commences. The 
author then adopts the plan of Dr. 
Doddridge, in his celebrated sermons 
on the Evidences of Christianity, and 
proposes to prove, 1. That it is proba- 
ble the Christian religion is a revelation 
from God ; and, 2. That it is not only 
probable, but certain, that Christianity 
is a divine revelation. The first propo- 
sition, he establishes by five general 
positions :—1. Because the case of 
mankind was naturally such as to need 
a divine revelation ;—2. Because from 
‘the light of nature, there was reason 
to hope that God would give to man 
such revelation ;—3. Because there 
was, when Christ appeared, a general 
expectation of some extraordinary 
character ;—4. Because it is probable, 
a divine revelation would be, 1. intro- 
duced in such manner, &c. as Christi- 
anity is said to have been; i.e. bya 
person of eminent piety, &c. ;—2. esta- 
blished in such manner, &c. i. e. by mi- 
racles; under which, the author has 
considered the definition of a miracle, 
the evidence on which it should be 
believed ; the various objections made 
to miracles by Hume, &c.; the Pagan 
miracles urged by the same author, as 
entitled to credit ; the Popish miracles 
recorded by Montgeron, and others ; 
and the fact, that Mahomet never did or 
attempted to perform one single mira- 
cle :—3. trensmitted in such manner, 
&c.; under which, the author proves 
that it has been so transmitted by cre- 
dibletestimony. And he then reasons 
that it is probable the Christian reli- 
gion is a revelation from God, be- 
cause,—5. It contains doctrines of a 
rational, practical, and sublime cha- 
racter. 

Having supported the first general 
proposition, the author then proceeds 
with the second, viz.—T hat it 7s certain, 
Christianity is a divine revelation. The 
truth of such statement, he illustrates 
by proving, Ist. That the books of the 
New Testament, as now in our hands, 
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may be depended on as written by the 
first preachers of Christianity; and 
which, we hesitate not to say, he sup- 
ports by arguments which are irrefra- 
gable and conclusive. 2d. That al- 
lowing the New Testament to be ge- 
nuine, it will follow that Christianity 
is a divine revelation. 3d. That God 
has recognized the New Testament as 
containing a divine revelation ; first, 
by the surprising propagation of Chris- 
tianity ; secondly, by the miraculous 
powers with which Christ, the Apos- 
tles, and the first preachers of Chris- 
tianity, were endowed ; and thirdly, by 
the fulfilment of the prophecies pro- 
nounced by Christ; first, relating to 
his own death and resurrection ; and 
secondly, relating*to the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 

This is the skeleton of the work be- 
fore us. It is not novel, though in its 
adjustment it has chaims for origin- 
ality. The questions are sometimes 
too ethical, and the answers too long, 
but in subsequent editions we do not 
doubt that such imperfections will be 
attended to, and removed. The quo- 
tations from heathen and Christian 
writers, are abundant and satisfactory ; 
and the answers which are given to 
the various objections made by Deists 
against the evidences ‘of Christianity, 
are judiciously and temperately re- 
futed. The author is unquestionably 
master of his subject; and has dis- 
played much critical learning and 
sound sense, which, exerted in so 
noble a cause, do equal honour to his 
head and heart. hoever he may 
be, we present him our thanks ;—com- 
mend his work to the heads of fami- 
lies, and the instructors of youth ;— 
and sincerely desire that it may be 
eminently and permanently useful. 


el 


Review.—“‘ An Essay on Divine Pre- 
science, or the Fore ledge of God, 
viewed in connection with the Liberty 
of Manin his moral actions.” By the 

ev. James Bromley, 8vo. pp. 156. 
Blanchard, London, 1820. 
It so happened, that the important 
subject of which this volume treats, 
was brought under our inspection at 
the commencement of our literary la- 
bours, in co uence of a pamphlet 
written by a person who called him- 
self Verax, and of some strictures 
which had been published in the Evan- 
gelical Magazine, on the theory of Dr. 





Adam Clarke. Having, therefore, so 
recently delivered our sentiments on 
this abstruse but interesting subject, 
we shall confine our remarks at pre- 
sent to the ideas which the volume may 
suggest, referring our readers for 
something which has the appearance 
of dissertation to the first four num- 
bers of the Imperial Magazine. 

The preface to this volume is rather 
long, but it is judiciously written, 
and is not destitute either of merit or 
of interest. 

After stating the importance of the 
subject, and the various difficulties at- 
tending its investigation, the author 
proceeds to point out its immediate 
connection with the Calvinistic con- 
troversy. He then adverts 4o the 
theories of Bird, Clarke, and Drew, 
gives a concise statement of what they 
have respectively advanced, and then 
assigns his reasons why he cannot as- 
sent to their conclusions. In these re- 
marks his observations are frequently 
plausible, sometimes judicious, but 
rarely profound; and they seem to 
have been made, rather to avoid con- 
sequences, which the author conceived 
would result from their several hy- 
potheses, than from any incongruous 
parts, which the theories in them- 
selves presented to his view. 

In this department of his work, the 
author seems to be invariably im- 
pressed with an idea, that in con- 
necting the Prescience of God with 
the contingency of human actions, 
certain concessions must be made 
by the friends of liberty, to those 
of necessity, of which neither Bird, 
nor Clarke, nor Drew, seems to have 
been aware. It is, however, but jus- 
tice to state, that he mentions the 
names and talents of these authors 
with profound respect; and nothing, 
we conceive, that he has advanced, 
can reasonably give them the least 
offence. On the diminutive points at 
issue between them, it is scarcely the 
province of a reviewer to give an opi- 
nion. We have stated facts, and we 
leave the result to our readers. 

Having thus prepared the way, Mr. 
Bromley introduces his own theory in 
the following positions. ‘1, That the 

at God knows all things. 2. That 
‘or any being to know what will be the 
result of an absolute contingency, in- 
volves a contradiction, and is, in the 
nature of things, absolutely impossible. 
3. That these two positions are in per- 
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fect consistence and harmony with 
each other. 4. That there are con- 
tingencies, and that actions morally 
good or evil are such.”—pp. 55. 

We had reached thus far in the 
perusal of this volume, when these 
propositions brought us to a stand ; 
and we hesitated to advance, notwith- 
standing both the reasonings and the 
authority of Chevalier Ramsay gave a 
sanction to the hypothesis, from an 
apprehension that the ground Mr. B. 
had taken, must ultimately prove un- 
tenable, the propositions appearing to 
be subversive of each other. And 
even after we had resumed the peru- 
sal, the same obstacle was renewed 
when we reached the following sen- 
tence in page 66. “ Such a know- 
ledge must likewise be as complete 

perfect respecting the things which 
are possible, as respecting the things 
which are real.” These difficulties, 
however, disappear before us in the 
author’s theory as he proceeds; be- 
cause his reasonings tend to prove, 
that the moral actions of agents being 
contingencies, are placed beyond the 
ssibility of knowledge ; and that to 
Eabw what will be the result of ay ab- 
solute contingency, involving a con- 
tradiction, cannot be included in the 
proposition, that the great God knows 
all things, even if we suppose it. to 
comgedand all things that are pos- 
sible, and all things that are real. 

Between the knowledge of God, and 
the actual existence of those things 
which are known, the author contends, 
that there can be no real connection. 
This position he supports by such rea- 
sonings as the following : 

“There can be but one absolutely 
independent Being ;—but one abso- 
lutely independent Being there must 
be, and is ;—and that Being is God. 
The Being that is absolutely indepen- 
dent, must be so in reference to his 
substance, his perfections, and the 
exercise of those perfections. But if 
God be independent in the exercise of 
all his perfections, he must be so in 
the exercise of his intelligence; and 
from this it will follow, that he must 
have knowledge in and of Himself, 
underived from, and not dependent 
upon, any being but Himself. It is, 
indeed, no more conceivable that the 
Supreme Being should be more or 
less knowing on account of the exist- 
ence or non-existence of finite things, 
than that he should be more or less 
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powerful, or holy, or good. A Being 
who is totally and absolutely indepen- 
dent of all other beings, must be so in 
reference to his knowledge, as well as 
in any other respect.” 

The principle being thus elicited, the 
author almost immediately brings it 
into connection with his views of con- 
tingent actions; on which he thus ani- 
madverts. 

“If it be once admitted, that the 
knowledge of the Supreme Being is 
absolute, independent, and immutable, 
the question, Does he foreknow what 
will be the result of a future contin- 
gency? becomes absurd. It is a ques- 
tion that supposes, the divine fore- 
knowledge will remain the same what- 
ever result may transpire ; and at the 
same time supposes, that in order to 
the existence and accuracy of this 
knowledge, one particular result must 
transpire ; and that is supposing this 
knowledge to be dependent and not 
dependent at the same time. An 
example will illustrate this. Am I, 
for instance, asked, Whether the Su- 
preme Being knew that man would 
fall? I answer, that the knowledge of 
the Supreme Being could not possibly 
be affected by the standing or falling 
of man ;—that, ‘as objects of divine 
knowledge, one is as much so as the 
other ;—that the Infinite Intelligence 
has as clear an apprehension of all the 
happy consequences that would or 
could have resulted from the faithful- 
ness of the first man, as though the 
first man had been faithful ;—that 
the same Infinite Intelligence-had pos- 
sessed as clear and as extensive ideas 
of all the evil consequences that have 
resulted, or can result, from the crime 
of the first man, if the first man had 
never sinned, as he does now ; and to 
suppose the contrary, is to suppose 
that the Divine Being depended upon 
the crime of man for the extent and 
perfection of his knowledge; and, 
finally, that as far asthe faithfulness 
or unfaithness of man, and the respec- 
tive consequences of each, are objects 
of divine kuowledge, that knowledge 
had been as extensive, as absolute, as 

rfect, if man had never existed, as 
it is now. The question, therefore, 
Does God foreknow what will be the 
result of a future contingency? is 
absurd; and does not admit of an 
answer, either negative or affirmative. 
It cannot be answered in the tive, 
beeause it is admitted that the Divine 
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Being has the most perfect know- 
ledge of all possible results; and to 
answer it in the affirmative, is tomake 
the infinite knowledge of the infinite 
Jehovah dependent upon the result of 
a contingency.’ —pp. 69. 

In the 7th chapter the author treats 
of the Divine knowledge in connection 
with simple duration. In this he has 
embodied much strength of reasoning. 
The subject is wellargued. His views 
are enlarged and comprehensive ; his 
discriminations between duration and 
time are clear and unembarrassed ; 
and in general they seem to be cor- 
rect. Throughout the whole, the rea- 
sonings are energetic, manly, and con- 
clusive. The strength of intellect, and 
the power of genius, displayed in this 
chapter, appear to great advantage ; 
and prepare the reader for that acute 
development of theory, which he is 
taught to expect. The author gains 
upon us as we advance ; and, direct- 
ing us by his own example, to examine 
particular terms and phrases to which 
we have been long accustomed to an- 
nex specific ideas, conducts us into a 
region where the temerity of enter- 
prise is amply recompensed by the ef- 
forts of originality. 

In his 9th chapter,Mr.Bromley argues 
that God is and must be perfectly free ; 
that he cannot be governed even by 
motive, otherwise motive would be God ; 
and that the supposition terminates 
in some palpable absurdities. But on 
this point he shall speak for himself. 

“ If the volitions of the Divine Being 
are necessary, that which necessitates 
them must be something in the Divine 
Being himself, or something out of and 
distinct from Himself. Ifthis necessi- 
tating cause be something out of Him- 
self, it is obvious, he cannot be inde- 
pendent in his volitions; but must be 
subject to that, the influence of which 
nécessitates his volitions. Neither, in 
this case, can he be eternal in his voli- 
tions; for they must be posterior to 
that, the influence of which infallibly 
excites them; or if they be eternal, 
then there must be an eternal something, 
out of and distinct from the Divine 
Being, which necessarily and eternally 
excites his volitions. Nay, in this case 
he cannot be the supreme, all-power- 
ful, and infinite First Cause ; for the 
supreme, all-powerful, and _ infinite 
First Cause must be that thing, what- 
ever it may be, by whose necessitating 
influence he is infallibly governed. 

No, 13.—Vo . II. 





“If the other alternative. be taken, 
and it is said, that the divine volitions 
are necessarily determined by some- 
thing in the divine nature itself, the 
difficulty is rather increased than re- 
moved. By this supposition, the 
Deity is set before us, as having in his 
nature two qualities or powers, a su- 
perior and inferior; one which infal- 
libly necessitates, and another which 
is infallibly necessitated. Nay, by 
this scheme, the Divine Nature is 
made to impose necessity upon the 
Divine Nature; and thus we have 
Deity necessitating Deity: and as that 
volition by which he imposes necessity 
upon aH other volitions, must itself 
be unnecessitated, we are left to con- 
template a Being, the whole of. whose 
volitions must be necessary, and who 
nevertheless must have one volition 
that is not necessary.”—pp. 98. 

Nor has the author omitted to notice 
the theory adopted by President Ed- 
wards on the doctrine of motives. 
From the celebrated treatise of this 
justly renowned author, several quo- 
tations are taken, and in various in- 
stances he exhibits the hypothesis, 
which has been the boast of an age, in 
a light which its advocates, we con- 
ceive, aré not prepared to expect. But 
on this subject the author’s sentiments 
shall appear in his own language. 

“« * By motive,’ says President Ed- 
wards (page 7 on the Will,)* I mean 
the whole of that which moves, excites, 
or invites the mind to volition.’ He 
informs us likewise (page 117,)‘ that 
every act of the will whatsoever is ex- 
cited by some motive.’ And he also 
affirms (page 118,) ‘ that motive is the 
cause of the act of the will; and that 
volitions are properly the effects of their 
motives.’ Now, let us examine how 
this doctrine admits of an application 
to the Divine Being. 

“ By this statement of the Presi- 
dent, wehave set before us two things ; 
—first, a thing that moves, which is 
called motive ; secondly, a thing that 
is moved, which is the divine will, Now 
the reader knows, because every body 
knows, that the thing which moves 
must, in its direct and operati 
power, be superior to the thing whi 
is moved. It follows, that as the di- 
vine will is infinite, the motive which 
moves the divine will must be more 
than infinite; and as the divine will 
may be moved by ten mo- 
ae are brought to the strange 
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absurdity of ten thousand more than 
infinities. 

“ According to the doctrine in ques- 
tion; the will must be moved solely and 
entirely by the motive, or it must move 
partly of itself. If the will be sup- 

ed to be moved solely and entirely 
y the motive, then it is obvious that 
the motive, in the direct influence or 
power it exerts, must be specifically 
ater than the will which is moved. 
f this be rejected as inadmissible, and 
it be allowed that the whole moving 
force is not in the motive, but that the 
will moves partly of itself; the whole 
argument is then conceded. For, that 
part of the will which is not moved by 
the influence of motive, must move of 
itself, i. e. must be self-moved; and 
thus the great contested point is quiet- 
ly admitted. If the will is moved 
partly by motive, and partly by itself; 
and as the part which moves of itself, 
not being necessitated to move, may not 
move at all; we are thus brought to 
the ridiculous conclusion of a parted 
volition, or the will acting and refusing 
to act in one and the same act. 

“ The great argument in the neces- 
sitarian hypothesis is this,—Nothing 
ean be without a cause; but every 
thing must be as it is caused to be. 
‘TI assert,’ says President Edwards 
(page 59,) ‘ that nothing ever comes to 
pass without a cause.” And hence he 
maintains, ‘ that motive is the cause 
of the act of the will; and that voli- 
tions are properly the effects of their 
motives.’ ow, unless the reader’s 
philosophy differs materially from 
mine, it will teach him, as a self-evi- 
dent truth, that every cause is sufficient 
of itself‘ for the production of its pro- 
per effect; and that every effect is 
alone dependent for its production on 
‘its proper cause. 
phy be true ; and if it be also true, 
what the President states, that motive 
is the proper cause of volition ; it fol- 
lows as an unavoidable truth, that mo- 
tive is sufficient to the production of 
volition, without any other power, and 
consequently without a power to will; 
and that volition depends on no agency 
for its production, but that of motive, 
and c uently not an agent which 
wills. Andif all this be true, itis like- 
wise true, either that motive is the pro- 
per and sole agent of volition, in which 
case it would cease to be motive: or 
that that there'can be volition without 
any agent-to will; whichis absurd.” 


Now, if this philoso- | ( 





Referring to the origin of evil, Mr. 
B. contends that what difficulties so- 
ever may conceal it from human pene- 
tration, no previous disposition can be 
introduced as the cause of the first 
evil volition. ‘‘ We cannot,” says he, 
** account for that first evil volition on 
the ground of a previous disposition. 
Whatever disposition man had be- 
fore the fall, (supposing man to be 
the creature in question), he had from 
the Author of his being; and we know 
that the Author of his being gave him 
no disposition but what was consistent 
with knowledge, righteousness, and 
true holiness. A disposition to evil is 
an evil disposition; and to say, that 
man had such a disposition before the 
first evil volition, is equal to saying, 
that he was evil before he was evil,—that 
he was sinful before he had any sin.” 

In page 120, moral and natural ne- 
cessity undergoes a rigorous examina- 
tion, and the authority of Professor 
Edwards is again brought forward, to 
justify the accuracy of the statements 
that are given of this important and 
interesting subject. These positions, 
which extend to moral inability, are 
examined with much acuteness; and 
the consequences drawn from them, 
are proved to terminate either in fal- 
lacy or absurdity. But on this point 
we must once more introduce the au- 
thor to the reader. 

“In the manner in which moral ne- 
cessity is treated in the writings of Cal- 
vinistic necessitarians, there is no room 
left to suppose that it is a sort of ne- 
cessity somewhat more soft and flex- 
ible ;—no ; particular care is taken to 
have it understood, that it is a neces- 
sity as binding, as irresistible, as ab- 
solute, as any —. that can "be 
conceived. President Edwards says, 
pages 30 and 31,) ‘Moral neces- 
sity may be as absolute as natural 
necessity.—‘ When I use this dis- 
tinction of moral and natural necessity, 
I would not be understood to suppose, 
that if any thing comes to pass by the 
former kind of necessity, the nature of 
things is not concerned in it as well ‘as 
in the latter.’ So that this moral ne- 
cessity turns out to be—IN THE NATURE 
OF THINGS, ABSOLUTE NECESSITY. ‘In 
which way this is to relieve the diffi- 
culty, and to reconcile prohibitions, 
threatenings, and punishments, with 
actions infallibly necessary, perhaps 
the read_r’s penetration can discover ; 
mine cannot. 
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“ Moral inability is stated by the 
President (page 34,) ‘ to consist in the 
opposition or want of inclination.’ 
There would be something gained by 
this account of moral inability, if we 
were allowed to suppose, that, in some 
one instance at least, this inclination, 
or disinclination, was self-produced, or 
a something it was possible to avoid. 
But no; the supposition is exploded 
as contradictory and absurd ;—this 
inclination, or disinclination, is but a 
link in the indissoluble chain; it is 
but the necessary effect of motives, and 
these motives but the necessary effect 
of something else.”—pp. 121. 

The ninth chapter is replete with 
juminous observations. It takes a com- 
prehensive survey of many important 
points, and contains arguments, the 
force of which an antagqnist will find 
it more easy to evade, than to repel. 
By those, whose theological and phi- 
losophica! views on these abstruse 
points are congenial with his own, his 
book will be hailed as an important 
acquisition, adding a new line of bat- 
teries to their ancient fortifications, or 
as introducing a powerful reinforce- 
ment to defend the garrison; while, 
with those whose territories are assail- 
ed, he wilt be regarded as a disturber 
of the public peace, who merits a 
severe chastisement. 

In the survey which he has taken of 
predestination, his friends will pro- 
bably regret, that he has not noticed 
the passive-power hypothesis of the 
late Dr. Williams, whose theory many 
of its advocates most strenuously de- 
fend. This would have been the more 
desirable, as they represent moral evil, 
when introduced into the world, to be 
nothing more than a mere negation of 
moral good, which required no posi- 
tive cause to call it into existence. 

With the author, we are fully satis- 
fied, that no hypothesis ought to be 
contemplated, abstracted from those 
inevitable effects and consequences to 
which it leads. An argument may be 
specious, that is unsound; and it fre- 
quently happens, that the fallacy which 
cannot be detected in the process, may 
be discovered in the final result. In- 
evitable consequences emanate from 
the essence of theory, and it is only by 
combining them together, that we can 
form an accurate judgment of the 
whole. No links in a chain of reason- 
ing, employed to connect the premises 
and the conclusion together, can be 





more indissolubly united, than -perni- 
cious consequences are, with several 
theological and philosophical systems; 
and as either the conclusions, or the 
reasonings which led to them, must be 
erroneous, we have more reason to 
suspect the induction, than the simple 
result. 

That every part of this work is in- 
vulnerable, we are by no means pre- 
pared to assert, and of this the author 
may perhaps be convinced from other 
quarters. His views of certainty, 
when associated with necessity, and his 
ideas of contingency when viewed in 
relation to both, we conceive to be 
susceptible of considerable emenda- 
tion. But we feel no hesitation in 
avowing as our opinion, that many of 
his remarks on President Edwards are 
full of energy, and that he has ad- 
vanced arguments in various parts, 
which will not be speedily overturned. 

The animadversions on this work 
which we have already made, will fully 
communicate,our opinion of its merits ; 
and the specimens we have given, 
will enable the reader to form his 
own. It appears to have been writ- 
ten in an amiable spirit; and it fur- 
nishes another evidence, that nothing 
but-weak arguments require hard 
words. 

The language in which the author’s 
sentiments are expressed, is nervous 
and energetic ; and his sentences ge- 
nerally terminate with that point, 
where climax and conviction ought to 
meet. Through many of the subtleties 
of metaphysics he occasionally con- 
ducts us, without decorating his expres- 
sions with that forbidding garb, whieh 
the rival sciences sometimes proudly 
wear. The distinguishing characteris- 
tics of this work are, clearness of con- 
ception, acuteness of investigation, 
perspicuity of reasoning, and pointed- 
ness of conclusion. Works of this 
description but rarely offer themselves 
to the inspection of a reviewer. 

a 
Review.—Lectures on some important 
branches of Practical Religion. By 

Thomas Raffles, A.M. pp. 329, 7s. 

boards.— Longman ; Baldwin; Whit- 

taker ; Hurst ; Robinson ; Knibb ; Sut- 
taby ; Darton; Westley ; Hatchard ; 

Holdsworth ; Seeley: London. 1820. 
In the examination of the work before 
us, we are not called upon, either to 
enter the regions of speculative theo- 
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logy, or to tread the thorny pathsof 
metaphysics. The title which it bears 
expresses its character ; it professes to 
aim at practical utility ; and every lec- 
ture proves, that the author has not 
been deceived in the name by which 
his production is distinguished. 

This volume contains ten lectures, 
on the following subjects :—1. The in- 
fluence of Christianity on the tempo- 
ral condition of mankind. 2. On pro- 
priety of conduct in public worship. 
* 3. On the government of the tongue. 
4. Theinfluence of Christianity on the 
dress of its professors. 5. The young 
Christian’s duty to his unconverted re- 
latives. 6. On the imprudent way of 
discharging sacred duties. 7. The due 
proportion of Christian benevolence. 
8. The duty of believers to marry only 
in the Lord. 9. The influence of reli- 
gion in affliction. 10. How may each 
Christian best glorify God? These 
titles are connected with the several 
passages of scripture on which the 
lectures were respectively founded, 
and they appear to have been selected 
for the occasions with much discrimi- 
nation of judgment. ‘ 

In the preface the author informs us, 
through what period of time these lec- 
tures were delivered, and what his in- 
ducements were to publish them to the 
world. It contains nothing to excite 
much expectation; and that reader 
who estimates the contents of the vo- 
lume by the manner in which it is in- 
troduced to his notice, will form but a 
very incorrect idea of its merit. We 
think the work entitled to a better in- 
troduction. 

It has been a favourite topic with 
infidels, to vilify the sacred writings, 
and to represent the book of God, as 
** containing a history of debauchery, 
assassination, and murder; and as 
tending to corrupt and to brutalize 
mankind.” Such was the language of 
one, whose bones have lately been torn 
from the slumbers of the grave, and im- 
ported into this country from America, 
by one of his restless coadjutors. 

Presuming on the destruction of the 
Bible, these professed friends of hu- 
manity and virtue, warmly recommend 
the religion of nature, and the Age of 
Reason in its stead. In our own day 
we have seen the strenuous efforts 
which have been made, to give as ex- 
tensive a circulation as possible, to 
publications of a similar tendency, and 
under neatly the same pretence ; name- 





ly, that of enlightening the public 
mind with the rays of ethical know- 
ledge, drawn from sources which have 
not been polluted by the Bible. Of 
the effects resulting from this enlight- 
ened system, these visionary theorists 
give to the world an imposing account ; 
but its practical tendency may be seen 
without disguise, in the melancholy 
facts, which Mr. Rafiles states in the 
following paragraphs.— 

“* Alas, what has been, and what is 
still the condition of society where 
Christianity is unknown! What scenes 
of horror, vielence, and crime, do the 
records of Paganism furnish! To 
sketch the dismal character, and de- 
pict the unnumbered miseries of hea- 
then nations, both in ancient and in 
modern times, with the deep lines and 
strong colouring of truth, the painter 
should dip his pencil in the elements 
of vice and wretchedness, and become 
a student in the school. of hell. How 
else shall he describe those schemes 
of villany—those workings of revenge 
—those arts of treachery—those fires 
of lust—those sensual indulgences— 
those obscene and execrable rites— 
those cruel impositions, and self-in- 
flicted tortures, which have contributed 
to render the earth like Sodom for pol- 
lution, and Golgotha for human blood! 
Yet all this, and much more, must enter 
into the hideous composition, in draw- 
ing the portrait of the heathen world. 
The Lacedzemonians, whose character 
stands the fairest, perhaps, of any of 
the nations of antiquity, encouraged 
theft amongst their children, in order 
to make them crafty and deceitful. To 
steal was no crime, so long as they had 
the art to conceal it; but to be de- 
tected in the act, was deemed the 
greatest disgrace, and subjected them 
to the severest punishment, for the 
want of dexterity which it betrayed. 
No wonder that a character formed by 
the inculcation of such principles in 
early life, should have been marked 
by perfidy, cruelty, and pride. Scenes 
of the grossest indecency were not 
only tolerated, but received the sanc- 
tion of the legislature, and every thing 
like modesty retired from their public 
games. They did not hesitate to mur- 
der their infants when weak or deform- 
ed ; and other parts of Greece partici- 
pated with them in the crime: while 
the inhuman practice, from which every 
feeling in our nature recoils, was vin- 
dicated and enforced by Aristotle and 
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Plato,—names on which the advocates 
of natural religion love to dwell—with 
arguments that only tend to shew how 
brutalized is the most cultivated mind, 
without the influence of some better 
principles than those which depraved 
and corrupted human nature can sup- 
ply. If such were the enormities of 
Lacedemon, and such the sentiments 
of the philosophers of Greece, we need 
wonder at nothing that appals us in 
the barbarities of savage tribes ! 

“If we pass from Greece to Rome, 
we shall obtain but little relief from 
the disgusting scene.— Rome, the seat 
of philosophy, and the haunt of the 
Muses, did not blush to destroy her 
female offspring. Romulus made it 
obligatory on parents to preserve none 
of that sex, except the eldest. And 
even their male children, when de- 
formed, might be destroyed, after hav- 
ing been shewn to five of the nearest 
neighbours. From a passage in Ter- 
rence, noticed by Bishop Warburton 
in his Divine Legation of Moses, it 
appears that the horrid practice was 
common, even with their most bene- 
volent and virtuous citizens, in that 
writer’s day. 

“Such too was the inhumanity of 
the Romans to their slaves, that it 
was no uncommon thing for masters to 
banish the sick, the decrepit, and the 
infirm, to an island in the Tiber, where 
they were left by these enlightened sa- 
vages, these polished barbarians, to 
expire: nay, it is even related by cre- 
dible historians, that some were such 
monsters, as actually to cast them into 
their fish-ponds, when they were past 


labour, that the fish by devouring them | 


might be the more delicious. Crimes 


the most horrid and unnatural were | 





| misfortunes. 


committed amongst the most civilized | Athens—Athens, termed the learned 
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which proceeding from the central orb, 
diffuses cheering light and genial 
warmth through all thesystem. Hence, 
the sun became the object of their su- 
preme reverence, and to that glorious 
orb they consecrated their highest ho- 
nours. Observing the force and de- 
structive property of fire, they applied 
this principle to the rites of their wor- 
ship, and erected a. hollow brazen 
image, of enormous size, and having 
heated it intensely, fathers tore their 
shrieking infants, and their smiling 
babes, from the mother’s breast, and 
cast them, without a tear, into the fiery 
furnace of its womb. Such an idol as 
this existed, under a different name, 
in almost every heathen land. . It was 
the Moloch of the Ammonites—the 
Bel of Babylon—the Saturn of Greece 
and Italy ; whilst Britain, in the days 
of her Druidism, presented similar sa- 
crifices to a similar monster in her con- 
secrated groves, and feasted on the 
flesh of human victims as most delici- 
ous food. 

“Nor must we omit the horrid and 
brutal conduct of the most polished 
heathen nations, in their sanguin 
wars, and towards their unhappy pri- 
soners. War is a cursed plant, which 
Christianity will one day tear up by 
its roots, and cast, with every foul and 
deadly weed which has defiled this 
garden of the Lord, into the abyss 
from whence its seeds were drawn. 
But, whilst it yet continues to infuse 
its poison in the cup of man, Christi- 
anity distils some drops of mercy to 
mingle with the bitter draught. It is 
to her influence alone, that the wound- 
ed captive is indebted for any allevia- 
tion of his misery, or respect to his 
Go to the Assembly at 


of the heathen world without remorse, | city—the eye of Greece—the school of 


and vindicated with a shameless and 
unblushing countenance. The religi- 
ous rites performed in the temples of 
Venus, were scenes of lewdness, de- 
bauchery, and whoredom, not to be 
described: while it is notorious, that 
human sacrifices have been offered to 
appease the imaginary anger of their 
ferocious and sanguinary deities, in 
every age and country of the heathen 
world. The prevailing sentiment upon 
which the earliest rites of idolatry 
were founded, seems to have been, 
that the material universe, or frame of 
nature, is an intelligent and indepen- 
dent being, animated by the solar fire, 





the world—-and hear the decree, that 
the thumb of the right hand of every 
prisoner taken in battle should be cut 
off—and see the Spartans, in revenge, 
putting every Athenian prisoner to 
death, save Adamantus, by whom the 
inhuman decree had been opposed. 
See vanquished warriors, and the 
bravest men, loaded with chains, and 
dragged through the streets of Rome 
at the insulting victor’s chariot wheels, 
and then turned naked and defenceless 
to fight with beasts of prey, that the 
delicate spectacle of men torn in pieces 
might feast the eyes of the ladies of 
the imperial court.”—pp. 4. 
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Contrasted with these scenes of bru- 
tality and horrer, Mr. R. thus intro- 
duces to our view the condition of man- 
kind, where the principles of genuine 
religion have influenced legislators in 
forming the laws of nations. 

‘“* Christianity has abolished the wor- 
ship of impure, vindictive, and sangui- 
nary deities. It has substituted for 
the monstrous and unnatural systems 
of idolatry, the adoration and service 
of One infinitely amiable and righteous 
Being. It has abolished those cruel 
and inhuman practices, sanctioned by 
the laws of Paganism, and consecrat- 
ed by the names of her most renowned 
philosophers and noblest chiefs. It 
has meliorated the condition of so- 
ciety, by diffusing a principle of jus- 
tice and a feeling of benevolence 
through all its ranks. Beneath its 
auspices, literature and the arts have 
flourished. It has reared a thousand 
salutary institutions ; and innumerable 
trees of knowledge and of life wave in 
its breeze, and spread their luxuriant 
branches to its beams. It has im- 
parted a character of equity and mild- 
ness to the laws ; and persons and pro- 
perty, which once had no defence 
against the inroads ef oppression and 
the grasp of power, are guarded by au- 
thority which all must respect, and the 
violation of which is instantly avenged. 
False and degrading systems of reli- 
gion, which held the human mind in 
chains for ages, have let go their hold : 
hoary with age, bloated with blood, and | 
foul with pollution, they have rapidly 
retired, and sought an asylum in darker 
regions and in grosser soils ; whilst the 
immortal mind, arousing from the 
sleep that had oppressed it, hailed the 
messenger of peace, whese voice 
awoke the slumberer, and whose hand 
had scattered round his dwelling the 
sweets of liberty and the light of day. 
When Christianity appeared, and com- 
menced her march of mercy over the 
continent of Europe, the nations, then 
sunk in barbarism, ceased to sacrifice 
human victims—to wear the skins of 
their enemies for apparel—to murder 
the aged and infirm—to impale men 
alive—to devour the hearts of their 
captives—to commit suicide from prin- 
ciple—and to cast their prisoners and 
offspring to the flame; whilst peuple 
who could not be approached because 
of their ferocity, became gentle and 
mild. The wilderness and the solitary 
place was glad, the desert rejoiced and 





blossomed as the rose,—the vision of the 
prophet was suddenly accomplished, 
and the song of angels realized—there 
was on earth peace, and good will te 
men.” —pp. 15. 

In the same lecture, the author deli- 
neates the influence of Christianity on 
social intercourse, on domestic life, and 
on the individual who is made the 
happy subject of its saving power. 
On each of these topics he argues, with 
commanding eloquence, that the reli- 
gion which we profess, imparts princi- 
ples of equity and benevolence to the 
human mind, and communicates a 
character of mildness to the inter- 
course of man with man ;—that it 
transforms the habitation of poverty, 
filth, and discord, into the abode of 
comfort, neatness, and peace ;—-that it 
secures to the individual, that property 
which he had been accustomed to 
spend in sinful excesses, promotes his 
health, guards his reputation, and fur- 
nishes a prospect of glory, and an as- 
surance of its possession beyond the 
grave. On each of these points, the 
reasonings of the author are strong and 
convincing ; and the impression which 
they make, acquires an additional 
power, from his appeal to those prin- 
ciples of which every person may be- 
hold the effects. In several instances 
the domestic and social virtues are 
pointedly contrasted with the opposing 
vices; and in this judicious arrange- 
ment of thought, the talents of the 
writer are not less conspicuous, than 
in those appropriate illustrations which 
his paragraphs exhibit in pleasing va- 
riety, and striking antithesis. 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 


On the Descent of Christ into Hell. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE IMPERIAL 
MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 

Havine perused the ebservations of 
three of your correspondents, inserted 
in the 7th Number, Vol. I. of your 
valuable literary repository, on the 
subject of “* The Descent of Christ into 
Heil ;’ 1 beg leave to submit to you 
a few remarks on those observations : 
and also to offer some suggestions on 
the same subject. 

In making such remarks, I shall be- 
gin with the last of those your corre- 
spondents, as to the order in which you 
have placed their communications 
and end with the first. 

7 
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A Constant Reader seems to think we 
ought to understand the word Hell as 
signifying the place of eternal torment ; 
and that the Soul of Christ descended 
thither. If Christ descended into Hell, 
thus understood, it surely could not be 
on his own account ; but for some pur- 
pose connected with his work of redemp- 
tion. As to the latter, however, it is 
presumed he referred to it when he de- 
clared, with his dying breath, “‘ it is 
finished.” And, if finished when he 
expired on the cross, it cannot be sup- 
posed that he afterwards descended 
into hell to complete it: and that his 
supposed descent into hell was subse- 
quent to his death on Calvary is uni- 
versally allowed. But if he could not, 
as is believed, descend thither on his 
own account; and if it were wholly 
needless he should do so to perfect his 
work of salvation, as that, ’tis pre- 
sumed, had been already accomplish- 
ed, it seems rational to conclude that 
he did not descend into Hell, according 
to the ordinary acceptation of the term: 
and that Hell is commonly understood 
to signify the ew of endless misery, 
prepared for the Devil and his Angels, 
and impenitent Sinners, it is believed 
999 out of a thousand, at least, would 
testify, if the question were proposed 
to all who profess the name of a Chris- 
tian.— 

A Friend says, in reference to the 
form of words which some imagine to 
have been dictated by the apostles of 
Christ, and by many fondly deemed 
“The Apostles’ Creed,” it, (meaning 
the word hell, or that Christ descended 
into it, ) was probably inserted for the 
confirmation of the death of Christ. But 
this seems quite unnecessary after 
having asserted, as im the form, that he 
was “ dead.” 


No better proof can be 
wanted, that Christ was actually dead, 
when his body was taken down from 
the cross, than is furnished in the gos- 
pel, where it is said that “‘ one of the 
soldiers, with a spear, pierced his side, 
and forthwith came thereout blood and 


water.” ‘The efflux of water from the 
wound made in Christ’s side by the 
spear, is deemed a plain and irrefra- 
gable proof that the weapon had 

trated the pericardium ; and that the 
water which flowed, when the spear 
was withdrawn, was the aqua peri- 
cardi; which, by those skilled in ana- 
tomy, is said to be collected after death: 
and therefore, its effusion establishes 
the fact that Christ was, antecedently,. 





really dead. But A Friend seems to 
understand the subject of Christ’s 
descent into hell as Bis Pearson 
and Bishop Horsley did. e former 
of these prelates said the substance of 
the article consists in this—“ that the 
soul rw Christ, really separated from 
his “‘ body by death did t 3 into 
the place be ow, where Py ow) de- 
parted men were.” But where, or what, 
is that place below, (in which the souls 
of departed were or are supposed to 
be,) defined in Scripture; other than 
that Heaven, the habitation of God ; and 
Hell, the abode of Devils and lost Sin- 
ners ?—these are the only receptacles for 
the souls of departed men. With ali 
due deference to a mitre, it is presumed 
that Bishop Pearson’s notion of the 
descent of Christ’s soul into Hell—“ that 
he might undergo the condition of a 
“ dead man as well as of a living,” is a 
mere vagary of his own fancy. And I 
humbly conceive, the opinion of Bishop 
Horsley on this point, does not appear 
to have any better foundation! al- 
though he seems to have attached 
importance to it. After having pro- 
fessed he had exploded the notions of 
tem extinction and dormancy of 
the soul, between death and the resurrec- 
tion, he has said, “‘ Christ's disembodied 
soul descended into hell; thither shall 
the soul of every believer in Christ de- 
scend, Christ’s soul was not left in 
hell; neither shall the souls of his ser- 
vants be left, but for a season. The ap- 
pointed time will come when the Re- 
deemer shall set open the prison doors, 
and say to his redeemed, forth! 11? 
But where, in the Bible, is it recorded 
that the soul of Christ ever descended 
into kell? and that the souls of his ser- 
vants shall be left for a season; or, at 
time? The appointed timeto which 
this dof relate se free the re- 
deemed of Christ shall be set free, is 
to be the day of resurrection 4 
af the souls of the redeemed ofthe Lord, 
not emancipated till then, did the 
Bishop believe they shall, during the 
interval mentioned, be shut up. in 
limbo, or purgatory? It seemsidi 
to apprehend what other view, # any, 
he had ofthe matter: and, if were 
his notion of it, surely it deserves to be 
ranked with that of Roman Catholics, 
on the ‘state of departed ‘souls; and 
mot to form an arti igetenoretan fa 
Protestant Bishop ; or, pe 8, of an 
real Christian. y Friend has 4 
that “ Christ’s disembodied spirit took 
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its abode in that place of separation 
assigned 10 the souls of departed 
spirits. (Mark this, the souls of de- 
parted spirits! ) generally called hades 
or hell, awaiting the resurrection, and 
fully assured he should not long re- 
main there: Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in fell.” But where is the war- 
rant for all this? It remains to be 
proved, itis presumed, that the soul of 
Christ ever was in hell ; and, if never 
in hell, it follows that it could not be 
left there. Christ said to the penitent 
malefactor, who was crucified with 
him, “‘ to-day shalt be with me in para- 
dise.” Hence, it is presumed, the soul 
of Christ could not take its abode in 
hades, or hell, and there await the re- 
surrection, as A Friend seems to sup- 
se.— 

Clericus Senex has given a definition 
of the word Hell; but although hell 
might, possibly, be understood by the 
translator who first introduced that 
word into, what is denominated, ‘* The 
Apostles’ Creed” in English ; (for this 
creed is understood to be, at least, of 
foreign origin;) and also by those who 
framed the third of the 39 articles; 
in the sense that Clericus Senex does ; 
yet, it is presumed, this is not the sig- 
se attached to the term by those 
who are unacquainted with the etymology 
of it; nor by any, except a very few 
among the learned. It is believed that, 
at this time, the term Hell is consider- 
ed to signify the place of interminable 
misery! but, if such be not, really, the 
sense of it in the articles and liturgy of 
the established church, should not its 

r signification be fully explained, 
tn the national ritual; and by all the 
clergy, (especially those who adhere to 
the episcopal hierarchy, as by law 
established among us,) to their audi- 
tories? However, neither the one nor 
the other is done ; except by a few in- 
dividuals of the clerical order, on some 
rare oceasions ! Clericus Senex has said 
he believed our Lord departed into the 
invisible world, or state of the dead ; 
which seems to imply that his notion, 
in this respect, is near akin to the opi- 
nion of Bishop Horsley, already quoted : 
but; however this may be, I cordially 
join with Clericus Senex, in saying— 
“that Christ descended into hell, 
(taking the word in its modern sense,) 
I by no means believe.” — 

Now, Mr. Editor, I cannot, wholly 
coincide with either of those your cor- 
respondents, in what they have stated 





concerning the Descent of Christ into 
Heil; and beg leave to submit, that Z 
doubt if it can be proved by scripture 
evidence, that the soul of Christ ever 
descended into hell; and consequently, 
his soul’could not be left in hell. I 
humbly conceive it to be questionable 
if in the Hebrew of Psalm xvi. 10, and 
in the Greek of Acts ii. 27, (the latter 
being only a quotation, and metaphrase, 
of the former,) there be any reference to 
the soul of Christ! 

The Hebrew word Nephesh, and the 
Psuché, are deemed synonymous, and 
to signify animal life ; also, the human 
person, comprising both soul and body ; 
the human soul, or spirit, distinguished 
from the body; and the human body 
alone, even when dead. 

The Hebrew word Shedl, and the 
Greek Hades, are, also, deemed syn- 
onymous ; and (inter alia) to signify the 
grave ; also hell, as the place of eternal 
torment ; and the invisibility, as regards 
our perception of both soul and body af- 
ter death ; i. e. as to the body, when no 
longer in view. 

On the two Hebrew words quoted, 
depends the sense of the text, (Ps. 
xvi. 10.) on which is founded the tenet 
in question: namely, the descent A 
Christ into hell, and that his soul should 
not be left there. 

But, quere, must not the word Ne- 
phesh, in Ps. xvi. 10, refer to the dead 
body of Christ alone? because he said, 
when he expired on the cross, “‘ Father, 
into thy hands, I commend” ( parathéso- 
mai ) I consider or entrust ‘‘ my spirit.” 
If, then, Christ delivered his spirit, 
(i. e. his soul,) into the hands of his 
Father, (i. e. God,) must not his soul 
have been in Heaven, from the time of 
his death until the resurrection of his 
body? Can it be rationally supposed 
that his soul was, as some fancy, in an 
undefined state; a receptacle, (which 
does not seem sanctioned by the Scrip- 
tures), properly, neither Heaven nor 
Hell; prepared for the souls of men be- 
tween death and the resurrection? That 
Christ’s body, was in Sheél, or Hades, 
i. e. the sepulchre, from the time it was 
entombed until raised from thence, is 
certain. Wherefore, it is concluded 
that Sheél and Hades are to be under- 
stooa as the grave; and Nephesh and 
Psuché, to signify the dead body of 
Christ, in the-texts quoted, and nothing 
else. And, it is presumed, that Psalm 
xvi. 10, may be read thus, (without any 
violation of the sense of the origiaal 
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text: and, indeed, truly ; although dif- 
ferently from the usual acceptation of 
it;) viz. ““ Thou wilt not leave my hody 
in the grave: thou wilt not permit 
Holy One” ( Chasidea, “ thy 
kind, or bountiful one) to undergo cor- 
ruption :” and that it ought not to be un- 
derstood as having any reference to the 
soul of Christ ; because the text imme- 
diately refers, andis applied in scripture, 
to the resurrection of the Saviour’s body. 

Much more, it is presumed, may be 
adduced, from the scripture, to dis- 
prove the notion that the soul of Christ 
descended into hell. But, I fear, [have 
already trespassed too much on your 
patience; and, therefore, at present, 
forbear to dwell longer on this subject. 

If what is here written, may be 
deemed worthy of a place in your co- 
lumns, the insertion of it, at your con- 
venience, will much oblige, 

Sir, 
Your very respectful servant, 
A LAYMAN. 
Plymouth, 16th Oct, 1819. 
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The following LINES we conceive 
will be acceptable to our readers, on 
account of their intrinsic merit, and 
their peculiar application. 


Bells toll for peasants, and we heed them not : 

But, when proclaiming that the nobler die ; 

Ronsed by the grandeur of their lofty lot, 

Musing we listen, moralizing sigh. 

Such knells have now a sad, familiar sound ; 

Oh, that, which spoke worst woe to Albion’s 
isle, 

More unaccustom’d flung its murmurs round, 

Chill’d the warm heart, and stole the gayest 
smile. 

We cannot grieve alike o’er youth and age : 

Thee, loveliest scion of the royal tree, 

We mourn’d in anguish Time could scarce as- 
suage; 

We wept—and, oh! not only wept for thee! 

Survivors claim’d the bitterest of our tears ; 

And we had sorrows, that were all our own ; 

We, whe had cherish'd hopes for future years, 

Too long indulg’d, too soon, alas! o’erthrown. 

But thee, the age-worn Monarch of these 
realms, 

Thyself survivor of each dearest tie, 

We mourn not with the sorrow that o’erwhelms, 

But with the silent tear of memory. 

It is not now the blossom in its prime, 

Torn in fresh vigour from its parent root, 

Scatt’ring on vernal gales before its time 

The golden promise of expected fruit ; 

It is tbe oak, once monarch of the glade, 

Which lives again in many a circling wee ; 
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Itself, all branchless, sapless, and.decayed, 
Yields to its full completed destiny. 
Thy sun was not eclips’d in sudden night, 
But ran its course, and slowly verging set ; 
Preparing shadows had involv’d its light, 
And stol’n the poignant anguish of regret. 
To spare worse pangs than ever madness 
"d 


prov 

That friendly darkness of the mind was given, 

That thou might’st never mourn the fondly 
lov’d, 

Nor know them lost on earth, till met in heav'n. 

Yet Jing'ring sadness ia our hearts is found ; 

’Tis still a pensive thought, that all is past ; 

* Farewell,” is ever of a mournful sound— 

Part when we may, tis parting still, at last. 

We thought not on thy life, nor mourn’d thy 
death ; 

But death hath now recall’d thy life once more, 

And the last pang, that drew thy parting 
breath, 

Seem’d to our hearts thine image to restore. 

We muse on all thou wert, and tears will start ; 

When shall we see so good, so great again? 

But wherefore ponder not on what thou art, 

High o’er this brief abode of woe and pain ? 

Oh! what a glorious change from dark to light, 

From double darkness of the soul and eye, , 

When thy freed spirit spread its wings for 
flight! 

To thee ’twas death to live, ’tis life to die. 

For thee? it is to all, whose anchor’d faith 

Enters beyond death’s transient veil of gloom ; 

But, oh! how perfect was thy living death, 

Who wert thyself thine own unjoyous 

Those darken’d eyes no more obstruct the day ; 

That mind no more spurns reason’s blest con- 
trol ; 

Far from its ruin’d tenement of clay, 

All eye, all reason, soars the happy soul. 


Dull are those ears no more, but, raptuar’d, 
share 


Notes, far from earth’s best harmony remov’d ; 
But, oh! of all the heav’nly music there, 

Ts not the sweetest, every voice belov’d ? 

Say as the hour of blissful death drew nigh, 
Did not around thy couch bright angels stand, 
Reveal’d in vision to thy mental eye, 

And sweetly whisper, “ Join our kindred band ? 


“ Leave thy poor crown of earth, whose ev'ry 


gem 
Was but the splendid cov’ring of a thorn ; 
For thee, ev’n now a brighter diadem, 
Cluster’d with beams, by seraph hands is borne. 
** That crown not less domestic virtues twine, 
Than patriot faith, unsullied, unsubdued, 
Which never purchas’d at ambition’s shrine 
A nation’s glory, with a nation’s good. 
“Come! where, beyond the portals of the 


ve, 
The lev, the lost, to thy embraces press : 
Come, where a Saviour, who has died to save, 
Lives, loves, and reigns, eternally to bless.” 
— 1820,—Lit. Gaz. 
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IMPORTANT MECHANICAL IMVENTIONS. 


Tue following are the inventions of an | 


American gentleman named Clymer, 
lately arrived from Philadelphia. These 
productions of his genius have been 
seen with surprise and admiration by 
many competent judges, whose testi- 
monials in their favour merit the high- 
est regard. The first of these, which 
we shall briefly describe, may be con- 
sidered as a’machine of the higher 
order of mechanics; and the second, 
which we have accompanied with a 
cut, as an invention of the highest class 
in Hydraulics. 

- “Phe*‘CotumBian PRintinc Press,” 


is a machine, which, in its appearance, 
is classically chaste ; and, in its pro- 


when as far surpasses any other 
rinting Press, as the late Earl Stan- 
hope’s improvements exceeded all 
others which preceded him. We have 
perused a variety of corroborating tes- 
timonials in favour of this Press, which 
clearly prove its superiority. The sim- 
plicity of its construction; the ease of 
labour which it occasions to the work- 
men ; the amazing power, and the sim- 
pe mode of regulating it to work the 

eaviest form or the lightest card, by 
the legitimate mode of producing the 
finest typographic specimens between 
two flat surfaces, or what is techni- 
cally termed the table and plattin, all 
conspire to announce it the perfection 
of the Printing Press. 


The “ CotumBian Suip’s Pump, | 
EXTINGUISHING ENGINE, AND Supp’s | 





PURIFYING SYPHONS,” we have sceu, 
says our correspondent, with amaze- 
ment. Having heard of its powers, we 
visited Mr. Clymer for that purpose, at 
hismanufactory, Finsbury-street, Fins- 
bury-square ; and we confess we were 
taken by surprise at seeing its effects 
asa Ship’s Pump. It raises and dis- 
charges from 250 to 300 gallons of 
water per minute, together with all sub- 
stances which do not exceed the dia- 
meter of 18 or 241b. shots; and, with 
the water, it raises and disgorges 18 
and 24Ib. shots in rapid succession. 
This circumstance sufficiently - proves 
the impossibility of choking or retard- 
ing it in its operations, in any situa- 
tions in which vessels may be placed. 
All other pumps, particularly those on 
board East or West Indiamen, are 
liable to be choked and rendered use- 
less by the very goods which they are 
chiefly calculated to import—coffee, 
sugars, spices, molasses, &c.; but this 
Pump bids defiance to them all ; it will_ 
raise and discharge sand, stones, shots, 
gravel, ballast, coffee, sugars, molasses, 
spices, any thing which the diameter 
of the tube below will suffer to enter 
it, without a shadow or possibility of 
impeding its operations, or putting it 
out of order; and being almost of one 
solid mass, and remarkably simple in 


| its construction, any person of common 


understanding can always keep it in 
working trim. In a few seconds it is 
convertible into an Extinguishing En- 
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gine of amazing powers. It is also, in 
a few seconds, changed into a ship’ 8 
— Syphon. To ship-owners 
this will prove of incalculable advan- 
tage ; because, when used as such; by 
applying two hoses and tubes, to the 
tube below, which discharges the 
water from alongside into the vessel, 
extending to each extremity fore and 
aft, the water being discha through 
them, will drive all the bilge-water into 
the midships, where it will be almost 
as quickly thrown out by the pumps ; 
thus keeping the vessel 
wholesome, and removing thos@im 
ous and pestilential exhalations, so 
unwholesome to the passengers and 
crew, and so destructive, from their 
corrosive powers, to the timbers and 
metals of which vessels are com 
arising from the stagnant bilge- 
to which all vessels are liable. 

F the, specimen which we have 
seen of Mr. Clymer’s inventive genius, 
we are persuaded that it will not 
be unacceptable to our agricultural 
friends to be informed, that that gen- 
tleman has also invented a PLoven, 
possessing, in a proportionate ratio, 
the properties of easing the labour of 
that noble animal the horse, as much 
as the Columbian Press eases the la- 
bour of man; and with less expense 
and labour ploughing more land, in a 
given time, im any other ploagh now 
in use. 
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MEMOIR OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE EDWARD DUKE OF KENT 
, &e. &e. &e. 
a Portrait.) 
a trite observation 
, that death levels all 
distinctions, directing his darts with 
the same unerring hand. against the 
palace and the cottage, and bringing 
alike the monarch and the peasant to 
the house appointed for all living. 
Three years have not yet elapsed 
since the nation was clothed in sack- 
cloth, and the generous tear of sorrow 
streamed from the eye of nearly every 
Briton, for the sudden death of an 
amiable Princess, and her infant off- 
spring, on whom had been fixed the 
hopes and expectations of a sym- 
pathizing people, throughout the united 
empire. Her Majesty the Queen of 
England, soon followed her grand- 
daughter to the silent repositories of 
the dead, and again covered those faces 


































with solemnity, which had scarcely 
begun to smile. Again the sounds of 
mortality salute our ears; and while 
inquiry was endeavouring to satisfy 
itself, as to the time, and place, and 
manner, in which this Prince expired, 
the departure of our venerable Mo- 
narch was announced.—Such inroads 
by the hand of death, can scarcely be 
paralleled in the biographical annals 
of royalty. 
His Royal Highness Prince Ed- 
ward, the fourth son of his late Ma- 
jesty George III. was born November 
2, 1767; and in 1789 was created 
Duke of Kent and Strathearn, with the 
additional title of Earl of Dublin in 
Ireland. 
Having received the rudiments of 
his education in and, his Royal 
Highness was, by Majesty’s ex- 
press command, sent to the continent, 
to finish his studies at ou universi' 
of Gottingen. In this s r 
affability of manners, sup t 
and generous disposition, 
once the admiration and esteem of 
who had the happiness of 
noured with his ‘acquaintance. om 
this university he again returned to 
England ; but his stay was transient; 
as he again embarked for Germany by 
his Majesty’s command, in 
when he had only attained 
year. During this 
tinued until October 1 
successively at Luneb 
being oe .- one = his 
palaces, while his table and 
were furnished from his 
Hanoverian establishment. 


resided 
eS 


disposal, with the exception of 
6d. per week, which was allow- 
ed as pocket-money, 
the conclusion of 1787, the 
Duke, by his Majesty’s order, removed 
to Geneva, where he continued two 
years. In this place, his governor, to 
support his establishment, was allowed 
6000/. per annum ; but the only money 
which his Reyal Hi 
mand was the week: 


the sons of some private English gen- 
tlemen who then resided in Geneva, 








oe 
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diseharge. In this state of splendid 
poverty, which few at his age would be 
disposed to envy, he remained, until 
he had attained his twenty-second 
year. It was, during this residence, 
and under these pecaliar exigencies, 
that he contracted debts to support 
his private rank in society, which laid 
the foundation of these pecuniary em- 
barrassments, with which he con- 
tinued to be harassed through a con- 
siderable portion of his life. 

In the month of January 1790, his 
Royal Highness again returned to 
England; and having a strong pre- 
dilection for the military profession, 
after remaining only ten days in his 
nativeland, he embarked for Gibraltar, 
as Colonel of the 7th Fusileers, at the 
short notice of forty-eight hours. On 
his arrival at this celebrated fortress, 
which was under the command of Ge- 
neral O’Hara. he found himself com- 

to commence an establishment, 
‘ ¢h.no provision had been made. 
“ Bvery article therefore, in his outfit 


iw housekeeping, being purchased on 
dit at an extra expense, augmented 
‘the difficulties under which he already 


* * Jaboured; nor did a single ray of 


light beam from his country for some 
considerable time to exhibit the pros- 
re auspicious days. 

oyal Highness remained at 

anuary 1790until May 

s ordered to Canada. 

‘for the first time, that he 

amount of his annual allow- 

anee, which being 5000/. was exaetly 

10007, less. than had been allowed to 

his governor in Geneva, to provide for 

his establishment there. But as no 

provision was made for the liquida- 

tion of those debts which his rank in 

the army, and his pecuniary embarrass-~ 

ments, had compelled him to contract, 

on his departure, he disposed of his 

property, to meet the pressing ds 

of his necessitous creditors; and 

consequently, on his arrival at Que- 

bec, he had again to furnish his es- 

tablishment, without having in his 
power the means of doing it. 

His Royal Highness remained in 
Canada from May 1791, until Decem- 
ber 1793, when he received an appoint- 
mentto serve under Sir Charles Grey 
in the West Indies. This change, it 
has been asserted, arose from his own 
particular request ; but on the authen- 
ticity of this report we have no means 
of deciding. Being again compelled 








to dispose of his equipage, to satisfy 
some of his American creditors, he 
sailed for the West Indies, and after 
many severe losses, and singular es- 
eapes from the vigilance of the French 
cruisers, landed safely in Barbadoes. 
In the taking of Martinique, he parti- 
cularly distinguished himself by his 
personal bravery; and a fort, which, 
at the head of a brigade of grenadiers, 
he stormed in person, was named fort 
Edward, to commemorate the event. 
On the reduetion of Martinique, he 
i ed to St. Lucie, where he gave 
Teulbroots of his’ personal courage, 
as drew from the commander in chief 
a complimentary rebuke for his daring 
intrepidity. 
At} the close of the campaign in 
shis Royal Highness, commanded 
0 i Majesty, returned once more to 
orth America, where being plaged on 
thé staff, he was compelled to Dear the 
expense of a fourth outfit, on terms 
correspondent with those that preceded 
it, and without ever receiving any re- 
imbursement. On his arrival at Hali- 
fax, he first served as Major-General 
aatil 1796, and from this time until 
October 1798, as Lieutenant-General ; 
during which period he received no- 
thing more than the annual sum already 
stated, and the pay connected with 
the military ranks which he respective- 
ly sustained. At this time his debts 
amounted to about 20,0001., for which, 
having given legak securities bearing 
interest, his annual income was con- 
siderably reduced, and this finally led 
to an augmentation of the evil which 


his horse, in the* 


Ha 
falling o 
Halifax, when returning from the exer- 
eise of the troops, he:once more re- 
paired to England in 1798; and, on 
his recovery, obtained in 1799, when 
he was thirty-two years of age, the 


Parliamentary income, which the 
Dukes of York and Clarence had suc- 
cessively realized, the one at the age 
of twenty-one, and the other at twenty- 
four; and which was now granted at 
the same time with his own, to the 
Duke of Cumberland, who was four 
years younger than himself. 
Recovering from his accident, in 
May 1799, he was promoted to the 
rank of General, and appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the British forcesin 
North America. Prior to his embarka~- 
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tion, he had once more to furnish an 
equipment suitable to his rank, and 
the respectability of his situation. 
Every thing being prepared, he took 
leave of his friends in the month of 
July following, fully expecting to re- 
main on the American establishment 
for some years, during which time he 
had made arrangements for the liquida- 
tion of all his debts. Unfortunately, 
however, the transport which was al- 
lotted to convey his equipment across 
the Atlantic, being detained by an 
embargo until October, approached 
the place of her destination when the 
winter was far advanced, and being 
overtaken by a storm, was finally 
wrecked on the shores of America, 
and all her cargo totally lost. 

An event so serious to his finances, 
compelled his Royal Highness once 
more to return to England, to urge 
his claims upon government for re- 
muneration ; and to lay before the 
constituted authorities, the nature and 
extent of those debts, which had been 
contracted at different periods, during 
his residence in foreign parts. To 
execute this measure, he applied for 
leave of absence ; and the state of his 
health was such, as to secure the ad- 
mission of his claims. He arrived in 


England in the autumn of 1800 ; and, 
after a long and persevering applica- 
tion, obtained,:20001., which, together 
with a similar’ sum obtained for losses 


sustained in ca ssels convey- 


ing his baggage. equipage to the 
West Indies, nted only to about 
one-eighth part of ids actual loss, ex- 
clusively of the interest which his cre- 
ditors regularly claimed. 

In the meanwhile his government in 
America procured for him a high de- 
gree of popularity ; and, as a token of 
their approbation, the Assembly of 
Nova Scotia voted to his Royal High- 
ness 500 guineas, for the purchase of 
a diamond star. About this time he 
was also called up to the House of 

» Peers; but even this did not take 
place, until eight years more had elap- 
sed in his life, than in that of the Duke 
of Clarence, when he received the 
same mark ef henourable distinction. 
It has therefore been presumed, that 
this difference arose from some politi- 
cal reasons, which have never been 
fully developed. 

In the month of March 1802, his 
Royal Highness was appeinted to the 
government of Gibraliar, in which 





place he had begun his military eareer 
about twelve years On his 
arrival, he discovered a mass of abuses 
that awaited his powerful but correct- 
ing hand ; and no doabt can be enter- 
tained, if he had been properly sup- 
ported by those whose duty directed 
them to co-operate with him in his vir- 
tuous designs, that the aecumulated 
evils might have been removed, with- 
out producing those unhappy conse- 
quences which marked this eventful 
period. 

To the disadvantage of his Royal 
Highness, on this melancholy occasion, 
it has frequently been asserted, that 
during his command at Gibraltar, the 
severity of his discipline was unsuffer- 
able ;—that the soldiers were unneces- 
sarily harassed by his caprice ;—and 
that his whole conduct was tyrannical, 
wanton, and oppressive. He has also 
been charged with creating disturb- 
ances in the army ;—with driving the 
soldiers to the verge of mutiny ;—with 
alienating the affections of his offieers ; 
—with injuring the industrious inha- 
bitants;—and rendering himself un- 
worthy of that exalted station which 
he was appointed to fill. 

That much confusion prevailed for a 
season,—-that it originated apparently 
in those regulations which his al 
Highness introduced, and 

laints at home were preferred 

im, in consequence of which he was 
removed, fare facts that have obtained 
universal publicity ; but whether those 
charges and complaints were founded 
on actions, and a mode of conduct, 
which merited reprehension, can only 
be known by adverting to the pecu- 
liarity of his situation, and the state of 
the garrison at the time that he was 
entrusted with the supreme command. 
It will therefore be necessary to take, 
ina transient manner, a retrospective 
survey of existing facts, in order to 
form a proper estimate of this inte- 
resting period of his life. 

Prior to his arrival at this important 
fortress, in the character of com- 
mander-in-chief, the number of wine 
houses, for the sale of liquer to the 
troops, had increased in an i 
degree. This had been eneouraged 
by certain official characters, from pe- 
cuniary motives ; the fees arising from 
the legal transactions, and the private 
connivances connected with this bu- 
siness, amounting sometimes to 20,0001, 
per annum. One consequence of this 
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to the troops was, that their health was 
seriously injured, discipline was neg- 
lected, public morals were. outraged 
by prevailing drunkenness, and by 
those vices with which drunkenness 
rarely fails to associate. His Royal 
Highness, attentive only to the welfare 
of the community, and despising the 
emoluments which were thus polluted 
with iniquity, resolved to stem this 
overwhelming torrent of abomination ; 
which, rendered formidable by the 
growth of many years, had now reach- 
ed an alarmed crisis, that even endan- 
gered the safety of the fortress. 

The merchants who were interested 


in this nefarious traffic, on finding the | 


Duke determined to check their enor- 
mous profits, and place the sale of 
liquors under prudential restraints, in- 
stigated a drunken soldiery to revenge 
the loss of those indulgences, which 
frequently brought them to the hal- 
berts, swallowed up their pay, injured 
their health, and, by generating dis- 
ease, carried multitudes to an untimely 
grave. Thus irritated and encouraged, 
msubordination. broke out on every 
side ; and the noble commander, whose 
lans were calculated for the ultimate 
enefit of the individuals who com- 
plained, as well as for the general 
was abandoned by those subor- 
authorities which could alone 

give efficiency to his exertions. 

Nor were the happy consequences 
resulting from his regulations, though 
too conspicuous to be overlooked, suf- 
ficient to reestablish tranquillity and 
order among those, on whose profli- 
gacy his interposition had laid an em- 
bargo. Many of the peaceable inha- 
bitants, however, were sensible of the 
advantages which they began to enjoy. 
They could now carry on their busi- 
ness, and walk the streets, without 
being exposed to those insults and 
outrages, which result from half-licen- 
ced intoxication. Among the troops, 
drunkenness in a great measure disap- 
peared; cleanliness and discipline 
were restored; military punishments 
became less frequent; the hospitals 
were less crowded with inmates ; and 
the sexton found his trade in a declin- 
ing state. 

But although these salutary effects 
were so visible as to procure from the 
civil population of Gibraltar a gratefal 
and unanimous acknowledgment of 
their obligations, they were insufficient 
to secure his Royal Highness from 
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that popular odium to which his vir- 
tues had exposed him. He was re- 
called in May 1803 ; since which time, 
his official services have been confined 
to the command of the First Regiment 
of Foot, in which he has held the rank 
of Field Marshal; retaining also the 
nominal government of that fortress 
from which he was discharged, for re- 
moving the evils which his predecessors 
had permitted to accumulate, and for 


| reestablishing that discipline, the be- 


nefits of which his successors have 
since enjoyed. 

That the tide of public opinion has 
set in with a strong current, against 
the conduct of his Royal Highness on 
this occasion, will not admit of a mo- 
ment’s doubt. But it must not be for- 
gotten, that while some have attri- 
buted his actions to unworthy mo- 
tives, many of his officers have beheld 
them in another light, and even ap- 
plauded him for introducing those 
wholesome regulations, and imposing 
those salutary restraints, which have 
been represented as tyrannical and 
severe. 

To obtain some accurate informa- 
tion on a point thus fluctuating be- 
tween conflicting opinions, the writer 
of this article addressed a letter to 
a gentleman now in Paris, who had 
been an officer under his Royal High- 
ness, and who was an eye-witness of 
these transactions. This gentleman, 
having long sifiee relinquished the 
military profession, and become a 
minister of the gospel, cannot be sus- 
pected of using the language of par- 
tiality; his sentiments therefore on 
this occasion, will best appear in his 
own language. 

“ T regret my not having received a 
more timely information of your laud- 
able intention, that I might have di- 
gested some very interesting matter of 
which I am in the possession, relative 
to that excellent Prince, whom it has 
pleased God, in his unsearchable pro- 
vidence, to remove from time into, 
eternity. [I am convinced that the 
worth of this exalted character has 
never yet been fully estimated; and 
it never can be rightly known, while 
the jaundiced eye of malice and un- 
charitableness remains perversely 
blind to his many noble qualities, and 
tries to see defects in him, that will 
require a magnifying lens to make visi- 
ble. But the tongues which slandered 
him, will, it is to be hoped, slander 
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him no more; and those who have 
erroneously imbibed prejudices against 
him, being misled by false reports, 
will learn to know the worth, appre- 
ciate the character, and venerate the 
memory of the late Duke of Kent. 

“‘ Having served under him at Gib- 
raltar, I feel no hesitation in thus pub- 
licly declaring, that I had an oppor- 
tunity of appreciating his military cha- 
racter. He was to the army, what a 
pious and good bishop ought to be to 
the church; he not only did his duty 
himself, but saw that every one under 
his command did his also. What a 
state was the garrison in when he came 
into it! It was filthy as a pigsty— 


real, though to the 


houses, where the soldiers could get 
drunk on black strap for about half a 
at injury of his 
own revenue ; and by introducing 
an admirable discipline, which made 
our soldiers the first in the world. 
And although some gentlemen, who 
ony their ease, and a game of 
illiards, to a field-day, did not ap- 
pe of this, yet I do not remember 
— any officer in the regiment in 
which I served, and which was under 
the command of his Royal Hi 
during the whole of the distur q 
speak disrespectfully of him, and long 
before he was recalled from the garri- 
son, the most complete order was 


contagion was without, and conta-| restored; and deeply by many was 
gion was within. He had to cleanse | his departure regretted.” 

the Augean stable; and he did so by . 

shutting up the abominable wine- (To be concluded in our next.) 











COMMERCIAL REPORT, 2ist FEBRUARY, 1820. 


Tue last month has not been distinguished by any particular occurrence in trade; the rigour 
of the season has in a great degree prevented the usual lively intercourse -with the interior : 
consequently sales of our bulkier imports have been much impeded by this circumstance ; we 
do not however see any reason to alter our opinion, as to the prospect of a material revival in 
our commercial affairs during the present year ; and by a reference to our Price Current, it will 
be obvious, that the prices of every article are so moderate, as to be susceptible of much im- 
provement, whenever any favourable change takes place. 

British Plantation Sugers still droop, and a slight depression may be noticed in the brown and 
low middling descriptions. The bright and fine qualities nearly maintain former prices. 

Coffee has not proceeded in value in the manner anticipated by the speculators ; t 
product being of slow growth, and expensive in its culture} prices will probably not vary mach 
during the year.—Rums are in steady demand ; and Foreign Spirits have generally a tendency 
to advance. 

Cottons have last week been in good demand ; this was most observable in American descrip- 
tions ; the prices are steady. 

Dry-Saltery Articles are chiefly without variation.— Logwood has rather improved ; also Va- 
Jonia ; which articles may be expected rather to advance, as they are the chief ingredients in 
dying black. Several sales of Sicily Shumac have been made at ¢1s. per cwt. Brimstone is 
without inquiry. ‘Saltpetre is rather lower; 30s. per cwt. has been accepted for 500 bags of 
fair quality. Inother Articles, nothing has occurred deserving remark. 

The prices of Fish Oils are without variation, but there is scarcely any thing doing in them. 
Iu Tallow, however, a cousiderable improvement has taken place, and | pe are looking up. 

The Timber market :emains ‘still in a dull state, but the stoppage of the canals, and the sea- 


son of the year being unfit for building, has doubtless contributed much to this depression: a 
cargo of St. John’s Pine has been sold, within these few days, at 18d. per cubic foot ——_ 
which will not much more than clear the freight and charges, leaving ‘the first cost a fice 
It seems to be in contemplation of the Legislature, to impose some duties on British American 
Imports: a measure of this kind seems to be called fur, by our relations with the northern 
powers, although: it is likely to be very strenuously opposed by the Colonists. 

The Grain Market has exhibited some little degice of life ; and Oats have advanced 1d. per 


bushel, and Irish Wheats about Sd. per bushel, on ¥he last market day. 

A considerable and lucrative trade has been carried on for some time past from this town, 
with Chili and the coasts of Peru ;—the first direct import from thence arrived here on the 19th 
instant, in the Thomas, J. Murphy, from Valparaiso.—The cargo consists of 2,446 serons 
Tallow.—67 ditto Peruvian Bark.—12 ditto Saffron.—152 ditto Clover and Bird Seed.—11 
ditto Wheat.—66 ditto Vigonia Wool.—100 bundles Hemp.—932 bars Tin.—3 Trunks Chin- 
chill Skins.—675 Hides.—82 Boxes—328,000 Dollars. 

The trade to the shores of the Great Pacific seems likely to attract the atrention of our mer- 
chants ; and the extensive ¢ rce now carried on to the coasts of the Amazon and’ La Plata, 

great marts for the manufactures of Britain, and it is hoped will reward the enterprise 
and industry of the merchant. ’ . 
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NEW .cceeeee 55 
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B Per | 
Dresing, cecel 
Cait saath. 8 

30a35 ..2 
Horse, Rb" ssiewilll 


List of Vessels Arrived, 
From on India and Bri- 


- 
eeneco oo 
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SUNDRIES.—Liverpool, 22d Feb. 
HAY, old, & 20h. ......0s. by-neey 
0 


se ereeeeenceee 


beet, Wak. +240 


PRESH BUTTER, ;Pisoz 13 





Average Prices 

Sugar. Gaste, 

Jan. 19 ..348.7 
— 26 ,.25 

Feb. 2.,36 1 
— © 36 


—16..% & 


wwobe of Bank- 
rupis in Gazelle. 
Je | Fam. 18.24. 00002-10 


— Srowe seveeDd 


— 8 and 12..44 


yoy in? 40 


Ent otdite fe and Africa 3 


FAs std Saun Coal 


Wigan... 15s. 6d. 
Country ..10 0 


—15 and 19,.31 


Total,. 190 








FARMS oneness ss eeeeDO 
United States .,.,..++44 
— a 

urope 

other Parts ,... 20 

21st Jan. to 2ist Feb. Total 236 236 
Total Tonnage ..,.....43842 


erpool Exports of British Manufac- 
tures, from 21st Jan, to 2ist Feb. 
Cotton Stuffs 285389 pes. & —_ yds. 
Woollen do.,, 18122 
lO... 617 
Flannel ....+. —— 
Lineg loth, 
Kerseymere.. oo 
Baize. easeeece 





31916 





Liv 


Copper, 1751.—Glass,2152cwt. 900 cts. 
Bar and Bolt Iron, &c....... 1015 tons. 
Steel, 324 cwts.—Tinplates, 1926 boxes. 
Lead, 240; Lead Ore 4 tons. 
Earthenware . 3249 crates, &c. 
«+2 1479 ewts. 


Treland.. 
Rock Sait to Boeege Pa 
ireland 


Coal to pend n Parts .... 


seeeeereee 


3895 
668 chal. 
1838 





+ Liverpoet Imports, from the 21st Jan. 


tot i 2ist Fe ae 


1644 bgs.— 
—Quercitroe Bark, 4 ings. 1 163 — 
52 tees. = Ginger 9690 bags, 14 bris.— 


Saltpetre, 1283 bags, 98 cases.—Pepper, 
1943 bags—Hemp, 151 bales.—Ind 0, 
191 chests, 21 cases, ag — 


187 logs,—B 
Fries, 45802, and 2440 ‘aes Woo 
155 bales, 69 15 bgs.— 
Corkwood, 64 tons, 291 bales. as 
and Lemons, 2200 chests. 2409 boxes.— 
Raisins, 2013 bxs, 401 drums, 347 csks. 
Cor Went, : 825. aon, _— — 


a aoe 

* parece sacks, 

-— Tim cargoes. 
Ireland. 


8 v 
‘tees. 224 bris.—Pigs, 2749.— 
pes Mam » 105.—Horses, 3.— 
Come, 3. 84 puncheons. 











Prices of Bullion,—Liverpool,u st Feb. 
Fossien Gold, in Bars ......£3 17 10 
Port Gold, power at coed 

New loons >.. 

New Doliars..... 

Silver, in Bars, ‘Stam 





Rates of Insurance.— Liverpool. 

To West ape yee cent. ee a—s- 
U. States of America . _ 
Britisu America ...... ped « n close. 

S. 


- S 
France ...... . 
Baltic. 








Prices of Stock, enna Feb, % 
Bank Stock 
3 vc Cent Reduced 


Exchequer Bills 
IRISH FUNDS Pebraary 19. 
Bank Stock 
Government Debe ptures, a34 
cent, 1023 


Government Stock, Shy cutters 70 
5 cent...... 102 
= FUNDS.—Peb. 19. 
3¥ C a 
New 6 vex Cents 102 
(The above ‘with Div. From 1 ist Jan.) 
U.S. Bank Shares,..,.,. 
Liverpool Dock Shares, Dec. 4 
a 17 33-1th average ice for £100 
ats cent per ennum; 
able in London or Liverpool half yeusty. 





. Genoa, 44}. 
Pal 


Course of Exchange, in London, February “™ - a 
7} rai 

384. alerMo. 

? "Dublin, of.” 


vu. A 
46. 
Rio Janeiro, 56. 


228 ad 


Ditto at-sight, 11: 


32s 4d 


Averarve Prices of Grain for the-12 Districts, 
Ports closed against ali kinds of Grain for home coneumption 


| Wheat. Rye. | Barley. Oats. ; 
405 4d 


63s 1d 











arcelona, 34. 
italian Liv. 27. 30. 
Lisbon, 52. Oporto, 514. 





Venice, 


116, 
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